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THE GORGIANIC FIGURES IN EARLY 
GREEK PROSE. 


I. 
DEFINITION. 


Figures are divided by the Greek Rhetoricians into two prin- 
cipal classes, σχήματα διανοίας and σχήματα λέξεως (Alex. III 11, 
Phoebamm. III 44, Tiber. III 59).' Just as tropes are not always 
readily distinguished from figures, so the two classes of figures are 
not separated by a sharp line (Alex. III 9). The fundamental 
difference is given by Alex. III 10: τὸ δὲ τῆς λέξεως σχῆμα τοῦ τῆς 
διανοίας διαφέρει, ὅτι τὸ μὲν τῆς λέξεως κινηθείσης τῆς λέξεως τῆς συσχούσης 
τὸ σχῆμα ἀπόλλυται, ... τοῦ δὲ τῆς διανοίας σχήματος κἂν τὰ ὀνόματα κινῃ 
τις, κἂν ἑτέροις ὀνόμασιν ἐξενέγκῃ, τὸ αὐτὸ πρᾶγμα μένει. Quintilian, IX 
3, 2, subdivides the σχήματα λέξεως into grammatical and rhetorical, 
giving among the examples of the grammatical kind, gladio 
pugnacissima gens Romani, where the plural is combined with 
the singular. This subdivision, although found in Quintilian 
alone, is somewhat important for the purpose of the present essay. 
The so-called “ Gorgianic Figures” belong to the σχῆματα λέξεως 
and are purely rhetorical. 

We are met at the outset by the question, Which are the 
Gorgianic Figures? The expression as used in Greek and 
Latin has not a fixed significance, and it is necessary to review 
the evidence. Certain figures bear the name of Gorgias of Leon- 
tini, the famous Sicilian rhetor who visited Athens in 427 B. C. 
and gained so much applause by his eloquence; but ancient 
writers differ as to just what these were, and also in the language 
in which they ascribe them to him. It is one thing to say that 
they are “Gorgianic,” another to say that Gorgias was their in- 
ventor. The earliest Greek author’ whose testimony is important 


1The Greek Rhetoricians, including Aristotle, are cited according to the 
pages of Spengel. i 

2 Diodor. XII 53, Aq. Rom.21. The Greek Rhetoricians, with few excep- 
tions (6. g. Tiberius on antithesis, III 67), treat them under σχήματα λέξεως. 

%Aristotle does not mention Gorgias in discussing antithesis, parisosis, 
and paromoiosis (I 137-8). 
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is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Allusions to Gorgias and his 
figures are frequent throughout his rhetorical works; the following 
are the most noteworthy: Ep. II] ad Amm. 2: ras παρισώσεις . . - 
καὶ παρομοιώσεις Kal παρονομασίας καὶ ἀντιθέσεις. ἐν ais ἐπλεόνασε Topyias 
ὁ Λεοντῖνος καὶ οἱ περὶ πῶλον καὶ Λικύμνιον καὶ πολλοὶ ἄλλοι τῶν κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 
ἀκμασάντων. 17: Οἱ δὲ μειρακιώδεις σχηματισμοὶ τῶν ἀντιθέτων τε καὶ 
παρομοίων καὶ παρισώσεων, ἐν οἷς οἱ περὶ τὸν Γοργίαν μάλιστα ἐπλεόνασαν. 
Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. de Plat. 2: σχήμασι ποιητικοῖς... καὶ μάλιστα τοῖς 
Τοργιείοις. De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 24, the same as Ep. Il ad Amm. 
2, except that παρομοιώσεις is omitted. De Adm. Vi 4: ἁμαρτάνει δὲ, 
ἐν οἷς wpaiferai ποτε, τοὺς Γοργίου νεαροὺς σχηματισμοὺς ζηλοῦσα᾽ τὰ yap 
ἀντίθετά τε καὶ πάρισα καὶ τὰ παραπλήσια τούτοις... In the remaining 
passages where Dionysius speaks of these figures and their effect 
he does not mention Gorgias. Often some indefinite expression | 
is added, showing that he was uncertain as to just what figures 
should be classed with antithesis, etc., e. g. καὶ of παραπλήσιοι τούτοις 
(De Comp. Verb. 23), καὶ πᾶς ὁ τῶν τοιούτων σχημάτων κόσμος (De 
Isocr. Jud. 2). Thus it appears that Dionysius attributes to 
Gorgias, in varying language and without naming him as their 
inventor, antithesis, parisosis, paromoiosis, and paronomasia. 
What he says about the effect of these figures will be considered 
later. 

Diodorus Siculus, XII 53, describes Gorgias’ visit to Athens. 
The following extract is important for our question: τῷ ξενίζοντι 
τῆς λέξεως ἐξέπληξε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους... πρῶτος yap ἐχρήσατο τοῖς τῆς λέξεως 
σχηματισμοῖς περιττοτέροις καὶ τῇ φιλοτεχνίᾳ διαφέρουσιν, ἀντιθέτοις καὶ 
ἰσοκώλοις καὶ παρίσοις καὶ ὁμοιοτελεύτοις καί τισιν ἑτέροις τοιούτοι. AS 
ἰσόκωλον is Closely akin to πάρισον, and ὁμοιοτέλευτον is the most 
important kind of παρομοίωσις, Diodorus really assigns to Gorgias 
the same figures that Dionysius does, except tha the omits 
παρονομασία. 

Philostratus, Vit. Sophist. 208 (ed. Kayser), in describing 
Gorgias’ life, mentions the technical means of his success: ὁρμῆς re 
yap τοῖς σοφισταῖς ἦρξε καὶ παραδοξολογίας καὶ πνεύματος καὶ τοῦ τὰ 
μεγάλα μεγάλως ἑρμηνεύειν, ἀποστάσεών τε καὶ προσβολῶν. Concerning 
antithesis and the other figures which Dionysius attributes to 
Gorgias, he is silent. In the Epistles, 364, he says: ai δὲ ἀποστάσεις 
al re προσβολαὶ τῶν λόγων Γοργίου ἐπεχωρίαζον πολλαχοῦ μέν, μάλιστα δὲ ἐν 
τῷ τῶν ἐποποιῶν κύκλῳ. Τῆς ὁρμή, παραδοξολογία, and πνεῦμα referred 
to are not figures,’ consequently the only figures which the 


1 See Ernesti’s Lexicon. 
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authority of Philostratus would lead us to call Gorgianic are 
ἀπόστασις and προσβολή. Before proceeding further, it is well to 
consider what claims these figures have to the title ‘‘ Gorgianic.” 
They are not defined or illustrated by Philostratus. The chief 
sources for the nature of ἀπόστασις are Hermog. II 307-310, and 
Aristid. II 462-4. Basing his research on the remarks and 
examples there given, Frei," whose results are adopted by Blass,” 
arrives at the following definition of ἀπόστασις : asyndetische Ein- 
fiihrung eines direkten, unabhangigen Satzes. It is strange that 
in reaching this definition Frei should have omitted to consider 
the examples of ἀπόστασις cited by Hermogenes under the heading 
περὶ ἀκμῆς (308-310) ; the remarks of Apsines (I 359) ; and Eustath. 
ad Il. Z 188, ἀποστατικῶς ἤγουν ἀσυνδέτως. These passages, hitherto 
unnoticed, confirm the asyndetic character of the figure. Atten- 
tion should be called, however, to this scholtm on Dem. Mid. 
580: commenting on καὶ βοηθήσουσιν of λέγοντες ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ, the 
scholiast says: ἔστι μὲν τὸ κεφάλαιον εἰσηγμένον κατὰ ἀπόστασιν, ἔξεστι δὲ 
τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐν ἐπιλόγοις, διὰ τὸ εἶναι κομματικὰ καὶ ἀσύνδετα ὅμως δὲ ὁ ῥήτωρ 
διὰ τοῦ συνδέσμου συνῆψεν αὐτὰ τοῖς φθάνουσιν" εἰ γὰρ καὶ τοῖς νοήμασιν 
ἀπέσχισται, τὰ γοῦν τῆς ἀκολουθίας σώζεται This view would make 
ἀπόστασις aSyndeton in thought, not in form; whereas Frei plainly 
intends by asyndeton the omission of a connecting word. 
Concerning προσβολή the literature is even more scanty. The 
Greek Rhetoricians pass it by, and the only attempt to explain it 
appears to be that of Foss,° who concludes from the single sentence 
καὶ τὸ ἀσυνδέτως δὲ χωρίῳ προσβαλεῖν Κριτίου ὥρα (Philostr., Vit. Sophist. 
503), that προσβολή and ἀπόστασις are about identical. To this I 
would add a passage from Apsines, 1 359: ἁρμόσει δὲ ἐν ταῖς τοιαύταις 
ἀποστατικὰ σχήματα καὶ ὅσα ἀκμαῖα .. . καὶ μὴ ἀνεπισημάντως προσϑθάλῃς, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν καταστάσει τὸ μέγεθος ἐπισημηνάμενοο. From the context here 
we may infer a connection between the two figures, and possibly 
that προσβολή was a figure appropriate for a¢fack. It 15 ἃ significant 
fact that for προσβολή in Philostratus there are other readings, e. g. 
προβολή My reasons for excluding ἀπόστασις and προσβολή from 
the list of Gorgianic Figures will now be more intelligible. They 
are ascribed to Gorgias by no author save Philostratus; and the 


1Rh. Mus. VII 542-554. 2 Attische Beredsamkeit, I p. 63. 
3 Scholia in Demos. II p. 654, ed. Dindorf. 

*Cf. Wolf’s note on this scholium. 

* De Gorgia Leontino, p. 52. 

® Flavius Philostratus, ed. Kayser, p. 196. 
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authority of Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists is by no 
means unimpeachable." They seem to differ from asyndeton 
proper in that they introduce an entirely new thought, independent 
of the preceding thought, and constituting a separate sentence; 
the lack of a formal connective being secondary,—indeed in the 
above example from Demosthenes the connective is present. 
This puts them in the category of σχήματα διανοίας, while ancient 
authority, as we have seen, makes the Gorgianic Figures σχήματα 
λέξεως. Finally, the writings ascribed to Gorgias show no tendency 
towards the use of what we understand by ἀπόστασις and προσβολή.ἢ 
Suidas, 5. v. Γοργίας, SAayS: οὗτος πρῶτος τῷ ῥητορικῷ εἴδει τῆς παιδείας 
δύναμίν τε φραστικὴν καὶ τέχνην ἔδωκε, τροπαῖς τε καὶ μεταφοραῖς καὶ ἀλληγορίαις 
καὶ ὑπαλλαγαῖς καὶ καταχρήσεσι καὶ ὑπερβάσεσι καὶ ἀναδιπλώσεσι καὶ ἐπανα- 
λήψεσι καὶ ἀποστροφαῖς καὶ παρισώσεσιν ἐχρήσατο. Here, only ἀναδίπλωσις, 
ἐπανάληψις, and παρίσωσις can be classed under σχήματα λέξεως. The 
sole ground for making Gorgias responsible for the first two” 
figures, which are only different names for the same thing, is this 
rather tumultuous passage from Suidas. They are, moreover, 
foreign to early prose,’ and are not found in Gorgias’ writings, 
consequently they may be dismissed. 
The following passages bear upon Gorgias’ relation to certain 
figures, but are of unknown date: Marcellinus Vit. Thucyd. 36: 
τὰς Γοργίου... παρισώσεις καὶ τὰς ἀντιθέσεις τῶν ὀνομάτων, εὐδοκιμούσας 
κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνο καιροῦ παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησι. Schol. ad Thue. I 2, 1: τὸ δὲ 
σχῆμα τοῦ ὁμοιοκαταλήκτου Τοργίειον καλεῖται. I 144, 4: ἡ Τοργίειος ... 
παρίσωσις. Demetrius II] 268: τῶν Γοργίου τὰ πολλὰ ἀντίθετα. 
Turning to Latin Literature, we find in Cicero, Orator 38-9, 
164-7, 175, statements implying that Gorgias was the first to 
employ antithesis, parison,and paromoion; in 39 he is made to 
share the honor with Thrasymachus and others. Also Aquila 
Romanus 21: Sunt igitur figurae elocutionis aliae ... quibus 
princeps Gorgias Leontinus usus est, sed sine modo. This state- 
ment is followed by a discussion of αὐ the “ figurae elocutionis,” 
without marking off any as peculiar to Gorgias. 
What conclusion shall we draw from the foregoing evidence? 
For antithesis, parison, and paromoion, a Gorgianic character is 


1 Foss, p. 3- 

7 Cf. Frei, p. 546. Such asyndeton as there is seems confined to the cola, 
e. g. ὑβρισταὶ εἰς τοὺς ὑβριστάς, κόσμιοι εἰς τοὺς κοσμίους κτέ, in the Epitaph. 
Frag. 

> Cf. Blass, III p. 147. 
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placed beyond doubt. In the case οἵ paronomasia, we have only 
Dionysius’ testimony in favor of including it among the Gorgianic 
Figures ; for while some modern writers’ assert that this figure 
was included by the ancients under paromoion, no proofis adduced, 
consequently a statement concerning paromoion cannot be taken 
as applying to paronomasia. The Greek Rhetoricians treat it 
apart. But paronomasia occurs frequently in Gorgias’ fragments,” 
and there is no reason for doubting Dionysius’ judgment, which 
is of higher value in such matters than that of Philostratus® or 
Suidas. To the question, Which are the Gorgianic Figures? our 
answer therefore is, antithesis, parison, paromoion, and parono- 
masia.* 

The invention of the Gorgianic Figures next demands atten- 
tion. This has been partly discussed already, but we must ascer- 
tain more closely to what extent Greek Literature is indebted to 
Gorgias alone for the figures which it has been decided to call 
“Gorgianic.” Such varying expressions as ἐπλεόνασε (Dionys.), 
mparos . . . ἐχρήσατο (Diodor.), show a difference of conception. Of 
Gorgias’ contemporaries, none has a strong claim to be regarded 
as the inventor of the Gorgianic Figures. Dionysius’ mention of 
Polus and Licymnius (Ep. II ad Amm. 2) is of little weight, com- 
pared with the other passages where he speaks of Gorgias alone. 
Philostratus, Vit. Sophist. 210, refutes those who would ascribe 
parison, antithesis, and homoioteleuton to the invention of Polus. 
The question of Gorgias’ originality depends on his relation to 
his Sicilian predecessors in the art of Rhetoric, and on the quantity 
of Gorgianic Figures to be found in Greek Literature prior to his 
time. The former subject has received attention, but definite 
results are lacking, so slight is our knowledge of the earlier Sicilian 
Rhetoric. Corax doubtless influenced Gorgias on the rhetorical 
5146. As for Empedocles, whose pupil Suidas declares Gorgias 
to have been, and from whose writings Foss (p. 57) cites two 


1So Cope, Journ, of Class. and Sacr. Philol. VII 65-72; cf. his note on 
Arist. Rhet. III p. ros. 

7E. g. Epitaph. Frag.: ἀπῆν. .. προσεῖναι" ἀποθανόντων... . ov συναπέθανεν. 
Frag. 15 (Miller) : ἐπιορκήσαντας καὶ κατευορκήσαντας. 

5 Foss, p. 3. 

*This term will be used as inclusive of parechesis, until the two words 
are discussed, under the head of paronomasia. 

*Frei, Kh. Mus. VIII 268-279. Holm, Geschichte Siciliens im Alter- 
thum, 1 281. Susemihl, Jahrb. f. Class. Philol. 115 (1877), 793-9. 

© Susemihl, p. 793. 
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epigrams and two prose fragments to show that antithesis and 
paronomasia were pre-Gorgianic, Frei (p. 279) is unable after a 
careful study to convince himself that Gorgias was indebted te 
Empedocles for the rhetorical novelties which he brought to 
Athens. He regards at least one of the prose fragments as of 
doubtful origin. Blass prefers to the passages cited by Foss from 
Empedocles the line from Epicharmus: 


, . 2 ΄ > ἔκ > ΄ ᾿ , ΄ 5.4 ἐφ 1 
τοκα μεν EV THVOLS EY@YV VY, ToKa δὲ Tapa THVOLS EY@V. 


I have met with no attempt to exemplify the Gorgianic Figures 
from pre-Gorgianic Greek prose, with the exception of the two 
sayings quoted from Empedocles. On examining the fragments 
of the early historians for examples of these figures, none were 
found. But among the early philosophers, I discovered some 
excellent examples of the Gorgianic Figuresin Heraclitus. These 
cases, hitherto neglected, are the more valuable because they are 
from prose, not poetry, and from the writings of an Ionian, who 
was in all probability independent of Sicilian influence. They are 
as follows: LXV1 (ed. Bywater), τοῦ βιοῦ οὔνομα Bios, ἔργον δὲ θάνατος, 
antithesis, paronomasia. XCVI, ἦθος yap ἀνθρώπειον μὲν οὐκ ἔχει γνώμας, 
θεῖον δὲ ἔχει, antithesis, paronomasia. CI, μόροι γὰρ μέζονες μέζονας 
μοίρας λαγχάνουσι, paronomasia. The Gorgianic Figures being 
well adapted for argument, it is natural to find them in philosophy 
rather than in the simple prose of the early λογογράφοι. It will be 
observed that the figures in these examples from Heraclitus are 
antithesis and paronomasia. These figures are supposed to have 
been less dependent on Gorgias for their introduction into litera- 
ture than parison and paromoion.’ 


?Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Graec. I p. 144. O. Miiller, Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur, II p. 120, thinks this epigram corrupt. The evi- 
dence for the early character of the Gorgianic Figures, so far as it depends 
on Empedocles and Epicharmus, may consequently be regarded as far 
from strong. 

? Benn, The Greek Philosophers, p. 11, refers to the wide prevalence of 
antithesis in early Greek thought; without, however, proving the existence 
of formal antithesis in early times. Lobeck, Paralipomena, p. 59, indicates 
the popular nature of certain forms of paronomasia (cf., for Latin, Naeke, 
De Alliteratione Sermonis Latini, Kh. Mus. 1829, p. 402). To gain some 
idea of Homer’s usage, I consulted the Index to Eustathius. The examples 
cited by Eustathius do not justify the conclusion that Homer employed 
antithesis, parison, or paromoion with rhetorical design ; the examples of 
paronomasia are somewhat more important, and further references will be 
given when that figure is considered. 
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Although the evidence of the ancients points to Gorgias as 
having been the first to introduce his figures at Athens (whatever 
may have been the case in Sicily), J. Becker’ holds that the tetra- 
logies of Antiphon, which abound in Gorgianic adornment, were 
composed before Gorgias’ arrival; inferring that the Gorgianic 
Figures were used in Athens independently. To this opinion 
Belling’ subscribes. But the date of Antiphon’s speeches is open 
to discussion. Weshould doubtless have some ancient mention 
of the fact, if Antiphon had originated the figures. The reasons 
for which the Gorgianic Figures are said to have been invented*® 
hardly accord with Antiphon’s character; whether they were 
intended to conceal poverty of thought beneath a rich exterior, or 
to reproduce the effects of poetry by its rhythms and assonances. 
Besides Antiphon, the only Athenian contemporary of Gorgias in 
whose works the Gorgianic Figures abound is Thucydides; and 
no one has ever thought of ascribing their invention to him. 
Gorgias’ originality on Athenian ground, then, may be regarded 
as established. 

The question of the invention of the Gorgianic Figures having 
thus been examined, let us sum up the results. How far their 
invention was due to Gorgias’ teachers in Sicily cannot be known, 
but, judging from the early Sicilian writings, Gorgias’ originality 
there also is probable. For Athenian literature, he was practically 
their inventor. Deductions must be made from his claims, in 
general, on account of the occurrence of some of his figures in a 
writer independent of his influence, like Heraclitus, and also on 
account of the popular tendency toward antithesis and parono- 
masia. Ἶ 
Why ts a discussion of the Gorgianic Figures useful? This 
is the next question, now that the claims of certain figures to that 
title, and Gorgias’ claims as a creative genius, have been estimated. 
In the first place, no essay has hitherto been devoted to them 
alone.“ The main passages bearing upon them in ancient litera- 


1De sophisticarum artium vestigiis apud Thucydidem, Berlin, 1864, pp. 
* 11-13. ; 

* De Periodorum Antiphontearum Symmetria, Breslau, 1868, p. 62. 

*Cf. Cope, p. 66; Miller, Gr. Lit. II p. 120. 

*After this study was completed, two programs came to my notice, one of 
them devoted entirely, the other in part, tothe Gorgianic Figures. They 
are by A. Nieschke: De Thucydide Antiphontis Discipulo et Homeri 
Imitatore, Minden, 1885, and De Figurarum quae vocantur σχήματα Τοργίεια 
apud Herodotum Usu, Miinden, 1891. The general tendency of these pro- 
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ture have already been given above. To these are to be added 
the definitions of each figure as found in the Greek Rhetoricians. 
But when all the ancient sources are considered, we still lack a 
consecutive account. Of modern writers, Cope, whose treatment 
is perhaps the most elaborate, discusses them only as a factor of 
the sophistical rhetoric in general; nor does he apply his observa- 
tions to any special Greek author. Blass’ valuable remarks are 
necessarily scattered throughout his work. Where the Gorgianie 
Figures are mentioned in dissertations and programs, it is generally 
in a secondary way ; thus Belling occupies himself with théir rela- 
tion to the structure of Antiphon’s periods; and Steinberg’ is 
concerned with their effect, particularly as characterizing Thucy- 
dides’ speakers. Considerable differences of terminology naturally 
result from such a state of affairs. This is due as much to the 
unsettled terminology of the Greek Rhetoricians’ as to the cursory 
treatment of modern writers. 

Second, the Gorgianic Figures are important for date and 
authenticity. In support of this statement, I would mention that 
they have been made use of* to prove the early date of the first 
half of Thucydides’ work as compared with the second half, in 
which they are more rare; the assumption being that the first half 


grams isto make Homer, and through Homer the elegiac poets, responsible 
for the Gorgianic Figures found in Herodotus and Thucydides, denying the 
influence of Gorgias. In support of this, many alleged Gorgianic Figures 
are adduced from both Iliad and Odyssey; as well as from Solon, Theognis 
and other early poets. These, however, are in most cases merely apparent, 
6. 5. the instances on p. 57 of the first program, Odyssey IV. 692, 714, 818, 
832. Design is absent and the poetic form is the cause of the parallelism. 
Furthermore, Nieschke dismisses too cavalierly the traditional claims of 
Gorgias as the inventor of the Figures and as the rhetorical model for sub- 
sequent Attic writers. He passes over the strong evidence brought -for- 
ward in recent years to show that Herodotus in his more artificial style was 
decidedly influenced by the Sophists. Finally, even if Homer really 
abounded in Gorgianic Figures, the question would still remain: What 
prose writer was the first to make extensive use of them, and thus give 
artistic form to Attic prose? And Nieschke does not attempt to prove that 
any prose writer before Gorgias set the example of balanced, antithetical ᾿ 
prose. 


' Beitrage zur Wiirdigung der thukydideischen Reden, Berlin, 1870. 

?This may be seen by following any of the Gorgianic Figures through 
Spengel’s Rh. Gr. ; 

’By P. Leske: Uber die verschiedene Abfassungszeit der Theile der 
Thukydideischen Geschichte, Liegnitz, 1875, pp. 29-34. 
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was composed soon after Gorgias’ arrival in Athens, when the 
enthusiasm for the Gorgianic Figures was at its height. Εἰ. Maass’ 
has also sought to show the genuineness of the Helen and Pala- 
medes attributed to Gorgias, by examining the manner in which 
the Gorgianic figures occur in those pieces. Generally speaking, 
the relation of an early Greek writer to the sophistic culture, of 
which Gorgias was so conspicuous an exponent, may be to some 
extent determined by his attitude toward these figures. If, for 
example, Herodotus, as we shall find, was not averse to their 
employment, it is fair to suppose, after what has been said about 
their invention, that he was within the circle of sophistic influence. 

Third, the Gorgianic Figures deserve attention because of their 
effect on the structure of the period. This was recognized in 
antiquity. When Aristotle treats antithesis (I 137), it is in con- 
nection with the period. The most thorough application of the 
Gorgianic Figures to the question of an author’s periodic structure 
is the work of Belling.” Further remarks on sentence-structure 
and on the effect of the Gorgianic Figures in general are reserved 
till the figures have been taken up individually. 

‘The subject, therefore, does not lack importance. The present 
essay is an attempt to define the Gorgianic Figures, to throw light 
on their invention, to describe each one separately, and finally to 
illustrate them by means of certain early Greek writers, viz., 
Gorgias, the author of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, Herodotus, and Thucy- 
dides. Early Greek prose seemed preferable for the purpose of 
this study, because there we see the Gorgianic Figures in their 
inception. Moreover, while they abound in Demosthenes, e. g., 
their relative importance in his time is less, because prose had 
then adopted a variety of other rhetorical expedients. A com- 
prehensive survey of the whole field of early Greek prose is not 
attempted, involving as it would the fragments of the early histo- 
rians and philosophers. Of the Athenian writers of Gorgias’ time, 
I have not considered Antiphon, inasmuch as his relation to these 
figures has been closely studied throughout his speeches. Gorgias 
was selected because of his manifest connection with the subject. 
The ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, about the date and authorship of which so 
much has been written, has been little examined on the stylistic 
side, and my work aims, in the case of this tract and of the 


1 Hermes, XXII 566-595. 
* Besides Belling, see P. Both, De Antiphontis et Thucydidis Genere 
Dicendi, Marburg, 1875. 
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portions of Herodotus’ treated, to exemplify the Gorgianic 
Figures, and at the same time contribute to a correct estimate of 
the style of each author. Thucydides’ rhetorical side has engaged 
considerable attention,’ the narrative, however, having been handled 
less carefully than the speeches; in his case my results are illus- 
trative and supplementary. The comparative method appeared 
more useful than the restriction of the study to a single author. 
What is sacrificed in not giving a complete characteristic of one 
writer is perhaps gained in comparing the attitude of several 
writers to the new Rhetoric. I have not attempted the solution 
of any questions of date or genuineness, a task which would neces- 
sitate the use of several other tests in conjunction with that of 
figures. Nor have I attempted a thoroughgoing examination of 
the periodology of any author. 

A few preliminary points should be touched upon before pro- 
ceeding to the figures in detail. 

Rhetorical design is necessary in order to make a Gorgianic 
Figure.’ The definition of a figure given by Tiberius (III 59) 
provides for this: ἔστι τοίνυν σχῆμα τὸ μὴ κατὰ φύσιν τὸν νοῦν ἐκφέρειν 
μηδὲ ἐπ᾽ εὐθείας, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκτρέπειν καὶ ἐξαλλάσσειν τὴν διάνοιαν κόσμου τινὸς τῇ 
πλάσει ἢ χρείας ἕνεκα. Cic. Orat. 177 and Aq. Rom. 17 distinguish 
between the intentional and the accidental.* Blass, in mentioning 
the figures in the Attic Orators, is careful to reject whatever is not 
designed.» Without narrowing the sphere of the Gorgianic 
Figures unduly, we may safely reject many of the cases adduced 
by critics; 6. g. the unintentional homoioteleuton, Thuc. I 2, 1: 
φαίνεται γὰρ ἡ viv Ἑλλὰς καλουμένη οὐ πάλαι βεβαίως οἰκουμένη, On Which 
the scholiast remarks, without perceiving the absence of design. 

The limits of a Gorgianic Figure, and of figures in general, are 
not clearly defined by the Greek Rhetoricians. Having met with 
no definite statement on this point, the following circumstances 
incline me to believe that the sentence does not necessarily give 
the bounds. The examples of figures cited by the rhetoricians 
sometimes include more than one sentence, e. g. the anaphora, 
Alex. III 29: péxype —* μέχρι —; or the cases of complexio and 


1Cf, Professor Gildersleeve, Amer, Journ. Philol, VI 262. 

*Cf. Becker's dissertation; Steinberg; F. Stein, De figurarum apud 
Thucydidem usu, Céln, 1881. © 

ΟΕ, Alexander III τι. Quintil. IX 1, 10-14. 

‘Cf. Lobeck, Paralip., p- 55 (... non consulto sed casu...). 

°E. g. Ant. p. 130, Andoc, p. 296, Demos. p. 138. 
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traductio, Cornific. IV 14, 20. In the authors to be considered, 
rhetorical design seems clear in some cases where more than one 
sentence is required in order to make the figure.! That the 
authority of modern collectors’ is in favor of recognizing such 
figures is a fact of less importance. 

The comparative value of the Greek Rhetoricians cannot be 
estimated with such accuracy as to warrant us in adopting the 
opinion of one on a given point to the exclusion of all the rest. 
The evidence of an inferior rhetorician, when supplementary, is 
worth considering : if Apsines (I 359) has something to say about 
ἀπόστασις, his contribution, in view of the obscurity of the subject, 
is not to be neglected, although he ranks below Hermogenes, who 
also deals with this figure. If Hermogenes’ views on antithesis 
(II 236) are less clearly and concisely expressed, and less in 
accord with the views of the ancient rhetoricians and scholiasts in 
general, than those of Anaximenes (I 212), we may be permitted 
to give Anaximenes the preference. 

Coming now to the Gorgianic Figures in detail, the first is 


ANTITHESIS. 


Definition.—This is defined by Arist. I 136-7, Anax. I 212, 
Hermog. II 236, II 439, Alex. III 36, Tiber. III 67, III 78, Herod. 
III 98, Anon. III 112, Zon. III 169, Anon. III 186. I select the 
definition of Anaximenes ; dyrierov® μὲν οὖν ἐστι τὸ ἐναντίαν τὴν dvopa- 
σίαν ἅμα καὶ τὴν δύναμιν τοῖς ἀντικειμένοις ἔχον, ἢ τὸ ἕτερον τούτων... 
κάλλιστον μὲν οὖν εἴη ἂν τὸ κατ᾽ ἀμφότερα ἀντίθετον, καὶ κατὰ τὴν δύναμιν καὶ 
κατὰ τὴν ὀνομασίαν. This view, which makes antithesis a contrast in 
words or sense or both, may be regarded as representing the 
consensus of opinion of the Greek Rhetoricians ; as would appear, 
were all their definitions and examples cited, e. g. Alex. III 37: 
ἐδίδασκες γράμματα, ἐγὼ δὲ ἐφοίτων, or Zon. III 169: σὺ μὲν ἔλαβες δῶρα, 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔλαβον. The isolated opinion οἵ Hermogenes (III 236), 


ΤῈ, g. the parison (of the form adc... a’’c’), Rep. Athen. II 11: εἰ yap 
τις . θαλάττης ; τί δ' ei τις... θαλάττης; The examples adduced through- 
out eis essay from Rep. Athed. and Herodotus, and many of those Shona 
Gorgias and Thucydides, are original. 

7E. g. Blass, Ant., p. 131, “ Glieder oder Satze,” and p. 132 the example 
kai εἴ φασιν κτὲ. 

5ΤΗὴςε Greek Rhetoricians vary between ἀντίθεσις and ἀντίθετον ; but this 
variation does not imply a difference in meaning. The same may be said 
of the parallel forms πάρισον, παρίσωσις and παρόμοιον, παρομοίωσις. Cf. Foss, 


Ρ. 57. 
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echoed by Anon. III 112, restricts the figure within such narrow 
limits that it may be neglected, particularly as it seems to have 
met with no acceptance. The remaining rhetoricians differ in 
some details; thus Tiberius has an antithesis τῆς διανοίας and 
another τῆς λέξεως, dividing the latter into κατὰ κῶλον and κατὰ λέξιν 
(III 78). But these differences are of small importance, and the 
examples given are closely akin to Anaximenes’ examples of 
antithesis in words or thought or both. Tiberius, it should be 
remarked, is the only Greek Rhetorician who treats antithesis 
under σχήματα διανοίας. The Gorgianic Figures being σχήματα 
λέξεως, an antithesis of thought alone, of which Anaximenes gives 
the example ἐγὼ μὲν τοῦτον νοσοῦντα ἐθεράπευσα, οὗτος δ᾽ ἐμοὶ μεγίστων 
κακῶν αἴτιος γέγονεν, deserves the name less than an antithesis where 
the words are contrary; while: an antithesis in which the words 
are contrary without opposition in thought, e. g. διδότω yap ὁ 
πλούσιος καὶ εὐδαίμων τῷ πένητι καὶ ἐνδεεῖ, Cited by Anaximenes, is apt 
to be accidental and to lack the vis rhetorica. While antithesis 
purely of words or of content, therefore, cannot, in view of the 
ancient theory, be overlooked, Volkmann’s assertion’ that a real 
rhetorical antithesis must combine opposition of words with 
opposition in thought has much in its favor. Moreover, Anaxi- 
menes’ examples represent the extremes; the examples given by 
the other rhetoricians (e. g. Alex. III 36) show a tendency to 
unite contrast of thought and of language. 

The main difficulty in distinguishing the antitheses in a given 
author is the uncertainty as to whether rhetorical design is present. 
This may sometimes be solved by considering whether the writer 
is fond of antithesis in general, and whether he could have 
expressed himself naturally without the use of the figure.’ 

In Gorgias, who aims at antithesis without regard to the char- 
acter of the thoughts, we may assume antithesis with less hesitation 
than in Thucydides, whose materials were sometimes of such a 
nature as to necessitate antithetical treatment, as in his description 
of the character of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians.’ 


1Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer, p. 487. To this view Blass, 
Steinberg, and Stein practically conform in citing their examples of antith- 
esis. I have not counted, in my statistics, cases which did not involve both 
thought and words, except where rhetorical design seemed clear. 

2R, Finke, Quaestiones Dinarcheae, Greifswald, 1873, p. 22, suggests as 
a test for the antitheses in Dinarchus the consideration whether he might 
have expressed in one colon a thought which he has expanded into two, 

°Cf, Stein, pp. 6-7. 
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The so-called false antithesis’ is where two thoughts not anti- 
thetical are expressed in a form which would lead one to expect 
antithetical thoughts. An example is Hdt. VII 8, y: οὔτε τινὰ πόλιν 
ἀνδρῶν οὐδεμίαν οὔτε ἔθνος οὐδὲν ἀνθρώπων ὑπολείπεσθα. Here the 
parison and general similarity of structure in the cola are such as 
would be appropriate for, and naturally suggest, opposition in 
thought, which, however, is lacking. Gorgias used his own 
figures to such excess that he furnishes numerous instances of 
false antithesis, e. g. Epitaph. Frag.: Διὸς μὲν ἀγάλματα, αὑτῶν δὲ 
ἀναθήματα. 

Liffect.—The following passages are in point: Arist. I 137: 
ἡδεῖα δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ τοιαύτη λέξις ὅτι τἀναντία γνωριμώτατα καὶ παράλληλα μᾶλλον 
γνώριμα, καὶ ὅτι ἔοικε συλλογισμῷ ὁ γὰρ ἔλεγχος συναγωγὴ τῶν ἀντικειμένων 
ἐστίν. Tiber. 111 78 : ἐνέργειαν δὲ καὶ κάλλος ἅμα τὸ σχῆμα ἔχε. Where 
pathos is demanded, and the occasion is of a serious practical 
nature, the antithesis must not be too artificial.2, A short antithesis 
_is then more effective than a long one*; e. g. Thuc. IV 61, 8: οἱ 
τ᾽ ἐπίκλητοι εὐπρεπῶς ἄδικοι ἐλθόντες εὐλόγως ἄπρακτοι ἀπίασι. But where 
display is the object, antitheses may be longer, they may be 
accumulated and each cut up into subordinate antitheses (cf. 
Gorg. Epitaph. Frag.) ; and the effect is then rather heightened 
than diminished by calling in the aid of other Gorgianic Figures, 
especially parison.* 

Besides injuring the general effect in passages which involve 
feeling, the straining after antithesis may lead to a sacrifice of 
conciseness, as in the case of Gorgias; or of clearness and purity, 
as in the case of Thucydides.° If chiasm be employed to 
strengthen the antithesis, something may be sacrificed in other 
respects; e. g. Hdt. III] 32: τὸν μὲν Καμβύσην ἥδεσθαι θηεύμενον, τὴν δὲ 
παρημένην Saxpvew,—the chiasm emphasizes the σοπίγαβί," but pre- 


ΤΟΣ. Arist. I 138; Demetr. III 266; Cope, p. 70; Croiset, Thucydide, 
Introduction, p. 115. 

? Aeschines (2, 4) reproaches Demosthenes τοῖς ἐπιβεβουλευμένοις καὶ κακοή- 
Gece τούτοις ἀντιθέτοις. 

3 Βεμάαπηίζ, Demosthenes, Neun Philippische Reden, 5. v. Antithese, 
seems to go rather far when he includes antitheses of such brief compass 
as γάμος ἄγαμος. The statements and examples of the Greek Rhetoricians 
do not justify assuming antithesis within a single colon, or at any ratea 
single comma. 

*On the use of the Gorgianic Figures in combination, of which we shall 
meet with many examples, cf. Arist. I 138, Alex. III 40. 

5 See examples cited by J. Becker, pp. 28-9. 

®Cf. Professor Gildersleeve, Pindar, O. VI 5. 
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vents the symmetrical position of the two participles at the end 
of their cola. 
PARISON. 


Definition.—The following passages in the Greek Rhetoricians 
define this figure: Arist. I 137, Anax. I 213, Hermog. II 332-5, 
II 440, Alex. III 40, Tiber. ΠῚ 74, Anon. III 131, Anon. III 159, 
Zon. III 169, Anon. III 185. Aristotle’s definition is shortest and 
best: παρίσωσις δ᾽ ἐὰν ἴσα τὰ κῶλα. With him agree substantially 
Alexander and Zonaeus (repeated by Anon. III 185). Alexander 
cites as an example the well-known sentence of Isocrates (Helen 
17): τοῦ μὲν ἐπίπονον καὶ φιλοκίνδυνον βίον κατέστησε, τῆς δὲ περίβλεπτον 
καὶ περιμάχητον τὴν φύσιν ἐποίησεν. The view of these writers is to be 
preferred to that which makes parison apply to single words, not 
cola. Anaximenes speaks of cola in his definition, but one of his 
examples is πολλὰ μικρά. The remaining rhetoricians use the word 
parison to include forms that are better referred to paromoion and 
paronomasia, i. e. with them it affects single words, not cola. So 
Tiberius: τῶν δὲ παρισώσεων τὸ μέν {τι] ἐστὶν ὁμοιόπτωτον, τὸ δὲ ὁμοιοτέ- 
Aevrov, while an example given by Hermogenes (II 440) is the 
play on words φιλομαθής . . . πολυμαθής (paronomasia).' Hermog- 
enes, however, recognizes a kind of parison which makes the cola 
equal (II 333: ταῖς κατὰ κῶλον ὅλως παρισώσεσιν). The balance of 
authority and regard for uniformity of classification are sufficient 
reasons for favoring Aristotle’s definition. 

Isocolon is an unimportant variety of parison. Of the Greek 
Rhetoricians, only two define it. Anon. III 155 seems to identify 
it with homoioteleuton. Demetrius, III 267, calls it a species of 
paromoion, and gives as an instance a sentence from Thucydides, 
in which the number of syllables in the two cola are 16 and 17 
respectively. Such an exact correspondence is so rare and so apt 
to be the result of chance that we may dismiss isocolon as an 
unnecessary refinement of terminology. In opposition to Demet- 
rius, who classes it under paromoion, it is better to refer it to 
parison’; for Demetrius’ definition, and indeed the name of the 
figure, imply that it has to do with equality in the lengths of 
cola. 


1 Eustath. ad Il. A141 and Schol. ad Demos. 316, 23, may be cited as 
instances where commentators understand parison of single words. The 
Schol. ad Demos., like Hermogenes, includes equality of cola under the 
term, 6. g. 302, 22. 

2 So Foss, p. 57. 
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The terms ἴσα λέγειν and ἴσα σχήματα are not identical with 
parison. The former is used by Plato, Sympos. 185 C, to describe 
the parechesis Παυσανίου δὲ παυσαμένου. The latter is a general 
term under which Hermogenes, II 436, cites a number of examples 

-Cincluding Παυσανίου δὲ παυσαμένου), all of which may be referred to 
homoioteleuton or parechesis. 

Lffect.—Hermogenes’ remarks (II 332-5) deserve mention here, 
since they apply to equal cola as well as to single words. So the 
following: σχήματα δὲ καλὰ ἃ καὶ ἐκπρεπῆ ποιεῖ τὸν κόσμον Kai σαφῶς τὸ 
κεκαλλωπίσθαι ἐνδείκνυνται, αἴ τε παρισώσεις, αἵπερ καὶ πλεονάζουσι παρὰ τῷ 
Ἰσοκράτει. Referring to equal cola alone, he says: ταῖς μέντοι καθ᾽ 
ὅλον κῶλον παρισώσεσι καὶ πάνυ χρῆται ὁ Δημοσθένης. τὰ yap τοιαῦτα τοῦ 
κάλλους οὐκ ἀπηλλαγμένα τὸ γοργὸν οὐδὲν ἧττον ἔχει καὶ ἀληθές. The 
artificial character of parison is clear from what Hermogenes says, 
and we have already seen that the views which would make the 
Gorgianic Figures to some extent popular and early, and therefore 
less due to Gorgias’ influence, relate to antithesis and paronomasia, 
not to parison and paromoion. 

The successful use of parison depends on the avoidance of 
monotony, and on a due regard for naturalness. Monotony is 
avoided by not allowing the number of equal cola which succeed 
each other to be too great, as well as by skilfully inserting extra 
clauses. Gorgias’ parisa are apt to be monotonous, e. g. Epitaph. 
Frag.: ὑβρισταὶ εἰς rods ὑβριστάς, κόσμιοι εἰς τοὺς κοσμίους, ἄφοβοι εἰς τοὺς 
ἀφόβους, δεινοὶ ἐν τοῖς δεινοῖς. With this contrast Hdt. VII 11: ἢ τάδε 
πάντα ὑπ᾽ Ἕλλησι ἢ ἐκεῖνα πάντα ὑπὸ Πέρσῃσι γένηται, Where the parison 
consists of but two members; or, in the speech of Pericles, which 
abounds in Gorgianic Figures, the following (Thuc. II 41, 3): οὔτε 
τῷ πολεμίῳ ἐπελθόντι ἀγανάκτησιν ἔχει ὑφ᾽ οἵων κακοπαθεῖ, οὔτε τῷ ὑπηκόῳ 
κατάμεμψιν ὡς οὐχ ὑπ᾽ ἀξίων ἄρχεται, where ἐπελθόντι added in the first 
colon, and ἔχει omitted in the second, prevents excessive uniformity. 

Parison is the more natural when the cola express antithetical 
thoughts, and this explains many of the parisa in Thucydides.! 
It is also apt to be found in combination with paromoion,? with 
which, as we have seen, some of the Greek Rhetoricians confound 
it; e.g. Thuc. II 40, 1: φιλοκαλοῦμεν yap per’ εὐτελείας, καὶ φιλοσο- 
φοῦμεν ἄνευ μαλακίας parison, homoiokatarkton, homoioteleuton. 

The desire for parison may lead to diffuseness, and thus weaken 
the thought. This is true of writers after the time of Gorgias 
principally, but it is conspicuous in Gorgias. In the following 


1 Stein, p. 17. ? Becker, p. 21; Steinberg, p. 11. 
Ρ Ρ ΞΡ 
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sentence, Rep. Athen. I 7, the nouns seem to be accumulated, in 
equal numbers (3-3), in order to secure parison: ἡ τούτου ἀμαθία 
καὶ πονηρία καὶ εὔνοια μᾶλλον λυσιτελεῖ ἢ ἡ τοῦ χρηστοῦ ἀρετὴ καὶ σοφία καὶ 
κακόνοια.ἦ 2 

PAROMOION. : 


Definition.— Paromoion is defined by Arist. 1 137, Anax. I 213, 
Demetr. III 266. I prefer Aristotle’s definition: παρομοίωσις δ᾽ ἐὰν 
ὅμοια τὰ ἔσχατα ἔχῃ ἑκάτερον τὸ κῶλον. ἀνάγκη δὲ ἢ ἐν ἀρχῇ ἢ ἐπὶ τελευτῆς 
ἔχειν. Ayistotle goes on to say that when the similar words are at 
the beginning of their cola the whole of the words must be similar, 
while only the last syllables need be similar at the end of the cola. 
Anaximenes’ definition is not very different.” Demetrius explains 
paromoion as similarity of words at the beginning or end of the 
cola, but erroneously includes isocolon. Of the writers who define 
paromoion, none gives a special name for similarity at the begin- 
ning of cola; the term éyovoxdrapxroy® may be adopted for conveni- 
ence. For the similarity of words at the end of cola, Aristotle 
and Demetrius use the word ὁμοιοτέλευτον. So much for the writers 
who define the general term paromoion. 

Other rhetoricians, without defining paromoion, devote sections 
to homoioteleuton, homoiokatalekton and homoioptoton. The 
second of these is merely a different word for homoioteleuton 
(Herod. III 98, Anon. III 185). Homoioptoton (Alex. III 36, 
Zon. III 169, Anon. III 186) is a variety of homoioteleuton, its 
special characteristic being that the similarity of endings in the 
final words of the cola is due to identity of case, 6. g. ἀχρηστότατε, 
.. + θαυμασιώτατε. It calls for no further notice. The term homoio- 
teleuton is specially defined by Alex. III 35, Zon. III 169, Anon. 
III 185, Demetr. III 267. 

We have seen in discussing parison that Tiberius (III 74) and 
Hermogenes (II 332-5) include under parison, and Hermogenes 
(II 436) under ἴσα σχήματα, certain cases which properly belong to 
homoioteleuton. 


1Stein, p. 17, denies that Thucydides heaped up synonyms, as later 
writers did, merely to gain parison. Ido not find that Herodotus or the 
author of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία yielded appreciably to this impulse. 

2 Cope’s assumption (p. 71) that Anaximenes extended the similarity to 
all parts of the sentence is unsupported. 

5 Passow, Gr. Worterb., s. v., cites only one instance of this word, Dion. 
H. Ὁ. Walz Rhett., t. 5, p. 551, 4. It is doubtful whether Dionysius used it 
to denote similarity in the beginnings of words, δ. g. προσήκει προθύμως, or 
(as here adopted) of cola. Cf, Cope, p. 72; Blass, I p. 406. 
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Having reached this point, it appears that paromoion has in 
reality two species; the former, for which we may use the term . 
homoiokatarkton, being the less important, and causing no 
diversity of opinion among the rhetoricians; the latter, homoio- 
teleuton, bearing also the unimportant names homoiokatalekton 
and homoioptoton, and classed erroneously by some rhetoricians 
under parison. : 

It remains to consider whether the examples given by Aristotle 
and Demetrius in which different cases of the same word, or 
precisely the same word, end the cola, have a right to be included 
under paromoion. Arristotle’s examples are: ἄξιος δὲ σταθῆναι 
χαλκοῦς, οὐκ ἄξιος ὧν χαλκοῦ, and σὺ δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ ζῶντα ἔλεγες κακῶς καὶ 
νῦν γράφεις κακῶς. Demetrius illustrates only the latter kind. The 
technical names of the figures which these examples really contain 
are polyptoton and antistrophe. I conclude that neither of the 
figures should be allowed torank as paromoion. As for polypto- 
ton, none of the Greek Rhetoricians save Aristotle cites an instance 
of it in connection with paromoion, and none of those who discuss 
homoioteleuton uses a case which is really polyptoton in illustra- 
tion. Antistrophe, or the termination of several cola with exactly 
the same word, is not connected with paromoion, except by 
Aristotle and Demetrius. The Greek Rhetoricians who discuss 
it by name (Hermog. II 335, Alex. III 29, Tiber. III 74, Anon. 
III 132, Zon. III 166, Anon. III 182), with the exception of Anon. 
III 132, treat it separately, and lay stress on the fact that it is the 
opposite of anaphora. But there is no ancient authority for 
including anaphora under paromoion, or making it a Gorgianic 
Figure.’ It is therefore reasonable to exclude its opposite. 

Liffect.—Concerning the effect of homoiokatarkton, the Greek 
Rhetoricians say nothing. It is plainly similar to that of homoio- 
teleuton, but the position at the beginning is less telling than that 
at the end of the cola, hence Aristotle’s requirement that the whole 
of the words shall be similar in homoiokatarkton. 

Of homoioteleuton, Demetrius says (III 267); χρῆσις δὲ τῶν τοιού- 
Tov κώλων ἐπισφαλής. οὔτε yap δεινῶς λέγοντι ἐπιτηδεία ἐκλύει yap τὴν 


, ε ᾿ δ᾽. ἢ , ‘ , ‘ \ ΄, > - 
δεινότητα ἡ περὶ αὐτὰ τερθρία καὶ φροντίς . .. θυμὸς γὰρ τέχνης οὐ δεῖται 


1 Β]455, Antiphon, p. 131, protests against reckoning anaphora among the 
Gorgianic Figures. He censures Dionysius for doing this (De Adm. Vi 
40): Dionysius, however, does not mention Gorgias’ name. Blass notices 
its occurrence in early poetry, and (Isocrates, p. 165) distinguishes its 
effect from that of paromoion. 
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οὔτε δῆτα ἐν δεινότητι χρήσιμα τὰ τοιαῦτα... οὔτε ἐν πάθεσι καὶ ἤθεσιν. 
ἁπλοῦν γὰρ εἶναι βούλεται καὶ ἀποίητον τὸ πάθος, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ ἦθος. 

Hermogenes’ general statement as to the effect of parison (II 
332-5) has been considered. Treating homoioteleuton under 
parison, he contrasts Demosthenes’ skilful management of this 
figure with that of Isocrates. Demosthenes, he says (334), avoids 
such highly artificial homoioteleuta as would interfere with per- 
suasiveness, but Isocrates μὴ οὖσαν φύσει παρίσωσιν ἐβιάσατο ἂν γενέσθαι, 
διὰ τὸ μέλειν αὐτῷ κάλλους μᾶλλον καὶ ἐπιμελείας ἢ πιθανότητος καὶ ἀληθείας. 

Tiberius, III 74, in speaking of parison, under which he includes 
homoioteleuton, remarks: κάλλος δὲ τὸ σχῆμα ἐργάζεται, ἐάν τις αὐτῷ 
ἀνεπαχθῶς χρῆται. 

The artistic effect of homoioteleuton is therefore very marked. 
This is increased by combination with the other Gorgianic Figures, 
as in an example given by Aristotle: ἐν πλείσταις δὲ φροντίσι καὶ ἐν 
ἐλαχίσταις ἐλπίσιν, Which contains antithesis, parison, and homoio- 
teleuton. We must be careful, however, not to assume homoio- 
teleuton unless rhetorical design is plain. Inflected languages 
abound in unintentional homoioteleuta. While a case of homoio- 
teleuton in an uninflected language like English, therefore, is 
almost certain to be designed, many cases in Greek are purely 
accidental, e. g. Thuc. VII 48, 5: καὶ ἐν περιπολίοις ἅμα ὀναλίσκοντας 
καὶ ναυτικὸν πολὺ ἔτι ἐνιαυτὸν ἤδη βόσκοντας. An apparent case of 
homoioteleuton may be due to the fact that any other position of 
words would have been unnatural, e.g. Thuc. 1 2, 1: καλουμένη .. - 
οἰκουμένη Or sometimes a different reading of the sentence will 
show that the voice pauses naturally not at the similar words but 
elsewhere.” The matter of accent is important, the homoioteleuton 
being more effective where the accents correspond (Tiber. III 75: 
ὅμοιον τῷ τόνῳ). In an example like ἡ τούτου ἀμαθία καὶ πονηρία καὶ 
εὔνοια μᾶλλον λυσιτελεῖ ἣ ἡ τοῦ χρηστοῦ ἀρετὴ καὶ σοφία καὶ κακόνοια (Rep. 
Athen. I 7), we see the importance of similarity of accent, and also 
how effective the figure is when the similarity of ending extends 
to as many as three final syllables (εὔνοια . . . κακόνοια). 


PARONOMASIA. 


Definition.—This figure is defined by Alex. III 36, Phoebamm. 
III 47, Tiber. III 71, Herod. III 95, Zon. III 168, Anon. III 185. 
Alexander’s definition is to be preferred: παρονομασία δὲ γίνεται, ὅταν 


τι τῶν ληφθέντων els τὴν διάνοιαν ὀνομάτων ἢ ῥημάτων βραχὺ μεταποιήσαντες 


1Cf. Stein, p. 13. 2 Cf, Blass, Demos., p. 138. 
3 3 
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ἑτέραν κινήσωμεν ἔννοιαν, Os... αἱ ἀμπελοί σου οὐ κλήματα φέρουσιν ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐγκλήματα. Other examples given by him are: σύλλογοι παντοδαποὶ 
καὶ λόγοι and μὴ φρονήματι ἀλλὰ καταφρονήματι. The other rhetoricians 
who treat paronomasia by name do not differ essentially from 
Alexander ; their examples, however, illustrate several other forms 
of the figure. Tiberius (111 74) and Anon. III 131 under 
parison, and Hermogenes under parison (II 332-5, II 440) and 
ἴσα σχήματα (II 436), give examples which are properly to be 
referred to paronomasia (in the wider sense). 

The figure parechesis is defined by Hermog. II 251, Anon, III 
115. Hermogenes’ definition is best: παρήχησίς ἐστι κάλλος ὁμοίων 
ὀνομάτων ἐν διαφόρῳ γνώσει ταὐτὸν ἠχούντων, γίνεται δὲ ὅταν δύο ἢ τρεῖς ἢ 
τέσσαρας λέξεις ἢ ὀνόματα εἴπῃ τις, ὅμοια μὲν ἠχοῦντα, διάφορον δὲ τὴν δήλωσιν 
ἔχοντα, as... πείθει τὸν Πειθίαν. Zonaeus (III 168) and Anon. III 
185, after defining paronomasia, add: ὃ καὶ παρήχησις ὀνομάζεται. 
These constitute all the references to parechesis in the Greek 
Rhetoricians. The definitions and examples given, as well as 
Zonaeus’ remark, show that the ancients made no real distinction 
between paronomasia and parechesis. We can get no distinction 
out of the writings of Aristotle and Dionysius, as the former never 
uses either term, while the latter speaks only of paronomasia. 
No distinction seems to exist in the scholiasts; Eustathius uses 
the terms interchangeably, e. g. ad Il. B 758 πρόθοος 606s, parono- 
masia; E 350: πόλεμον πωλήσεαι, parechesis. Inasmuch as pare- 
chesis, therefore, is not differentiated in Greek from paronomasia, 
and is mentioned comparatively seldom, it might seem expedient 
to drop the term altogether. This, however, is impracticable, in 
view of modern usage, which generally retains it. 

What shail be done, then, with the term parechesis? A study 
of the definitions and examples given by the Greek Rhetoricians 
who discuss paronomasia or parechesis, or who discuss under 
parison or ἴσα σχήματα forms properly to be referred to the present 
head, reveals the fact that the nature of paronomasia and 
parechesis is that a certain similarity in sound between two words 
is accompanied by a dissimilar meaning. The precise amount of 
similarity in sound is not fixed; it is greater in μέλλει . .. μέλει 
(Tiber. III 71) than in προσήκει προθύμως (Hermog. IT 335); in only 
one example is it complete,—6 ἄνθρωπος ἄνθρωπός ἐστι (Phoebamm. 
III 47). The precise amount of dissimilarity in meaning is not 
fixed ; sometimes it is complete, 6. g. κλήματα. . . ἐγκλήματα (Alex. 
III 36), sometimes, as in the change of preposition in a compound, 
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less striking, 6. σ. μεταπέμπειν . . . ἐπιπέμπειν (Tiber. III] 71). Position 
in the colon is unessential; the definitions make no requirement 
in this respect, and in the examples the words are not in any 
regular position as regards each other or as regards the sentence. 

The examples adduced by the rhetoricians differ principally in 
the circumstance that in some the words constituting the figure 
contain the same root, 6. σ΄. μεταπέμπειν .. . ἐπιπέμπειν, in Others a 
different root, 6. g. προσήκει προθύμως. In the absence of a distinc- 
tion on the part of the ancients between paronomasia and pare- 
chesis, the term paronomasia may reasonably be used to denote 
those cases where the root is the same, and parechesis where the 
root is different; recollecting that the two figures are really the 
same, and that the use of the second word is merely for the sake 
of convenience of classification, and in order to retain a term which 
is so generally employed, in one sense or another, by those who 
have written on the Gorgianic Figures.’ 

In regard to the &imds of paronomasia and parechesis, classifi- 
cation must depend on the examples cited by the Greek Rhetori- 
cians. The kinds of paronomasia are the following’: 


1Of modern writers who treat of paronomasia or parechesis, the earlier 
ones make no Satisfactory distinction. Ernesti merely quotes the rhetori- 
cians. Lobeck, Paralipomena, uses the terms without sharp demarcation ; 
cf. p. 503. Cope, p. 71, citing no authority, makes parechesis a general 
term identical with paromoiosis and including homoioteleuton, homoioka- 
tarkton, and paronomasia. Laroche, Homerische Studien, p. 26, enumerates 
cases of paronomasia in Homer; he does not use parechesis, and all his 
examples show identity of root. Becker, Homerische Blatter, p. 185, does 
not endeavor to name exactly the various assonances etc. he cites from 
Homer. Blass is the first writer, as far as I know, who sets up a distinction 
similar to that adopted above. He speaks (Isocr., p. 160) of “der Gleich- 
klang innerhalb desselben Gliedes (Parechese), den Platon unter dem 
Ausdruck ica λέγειν mit begreift ... und die sehr nahestehende Parono- 
masie, das Spiel mit demselben Wortstamm in gleichem oder verschiedenem 
Sinne.’”’ In spite of his distinction, however, he calls ἐμπειριῶν ἐμπείρως and 
ἄλλοι ἄλλων ἄλλως parechesis (I p. 75). Steinberg and Stein practically 
follow Blass. Stein deserves credit for consistently adhering to sdentity or 
difference of root as the norm (p. 14). 

*I have excluded the combination of a verb with an accusative of the 
same root, 6. g. ἀγορὰς ἀγορεύειν (Homer, B 788, commented on as parono- 
masia by Eustathius) ; cf. Lobeck, Paralip., pp. 501-3, under the general 
head of Figura Etymologica. It is not exemplified by the Greek Rhetori- 
cians, and, however important it may be grammatically, it lacks the rhetor- 
ical effect needed in order to secure it a place here. 
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1. The word is the same, but used in a different sense. So 
Phoebammon’s example: 6 ἄνθρωπος ἄνθρωπός ἐστι, or the double 
sense of ἀρχή, Isocr. Panegyr. 119. 

2. A word is followed immediately, or after a short interval, by 
the same word in a different case, or by the same root, e. g. Thuc. 
VII 57, 5: Αἰολῆς Αἰολεῦσι... . ἐμάχοντο VII 87, 6: κατὰ πάντα yap 
πάντως νικηθέντες" Hdt. VII 10, a: μὴ λέχθεισέων μὲν γνωμέων ἀντιέων 
ἀλλήλῃσι οὐκ ἔστι τὴν ἀμείνω αἱρεόμενον ἑλέσθαι.“ 

3. The root is the same, but the words vary as to prefix, 6. g. 
Thue. II 62, 3: ἰέναι δὲ τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ὁμόσε μὴ φρονήματι μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ 
καταφρονήματι (cited by Alexander). Rep. Athen. I 7: ἀμαθία καὶ 
πονηρία καὶ εὔνοια . . . ἀρετὴ καὶ σοφία καὶ κακόνοια. ἢ 

4. A word is followed by its negative (either a negative adverb 
or a negative prefix being used), in such a way as to cause a 
rhetorical effect, e.g. Gorg. Frag. 21 (Miiller): ἀπάτην ἣν 6 re 
ἀπατήσας δικαιότερος τοῦ μὴ ἀπατήσαντος καὶ 6 ἀπατηθεὶς σοφώτερος τοῦ μὴ 
ἀπατηθέντος.ὃ 

5. Change of voice ἴῃ ἃ verb, with rhetorical effect, e. g. Rep. 
Athen. I 13: χορηγοῦσι μὲν of πλούσιοι, χορηγεῖται δὲ ὁ δῆμος, καὶ τριηραρ- 
χοῦσι μὲν καὶ γυμνασιαρχοῦσιν οἱ πλούσιοι, ὁ δὲ δῆμος τριηραρχεῖται καὶ 
γυμνασιαρχεῖται." 

6. A word is followed, at any interval, by another word of the 
same root, the effect being designed, é. g. Hdt. VI 22: Médnros μέν 
νυν Μιλησίων ἠρήμωτο. Lys. XX XI 24: τιμωρηθήσεται . . . τετιμήσεται.ἷ 

Of the above kinds, 2, 4, 5, and 6, although not exemplified by 
the Greek Rhetoricians, nevertheless come within the definitions 
given by them for paronomasia and parechesis. 

The kinds of parechesis are the following: 

1. The words differ in accent or ina single letter. An example 
of the former is Heracl. Frag. LX VI (ed. Bywater): rod Biot οὔνομα 
Bios, ἔργον δὲ θάνατος, Of the latter, the play on words, μέλλει. .. 
μέλει, cited by Tiberius. 

1Cf. Laroche, Hom. Stud., p. 26; Blass, Demos., p. 142; Schneider on 
Isocr. I 19; Rehdantz, 5. νυ. παρήχησις. 

* Cf. Lobeck, Paralip., pp. 56-8. 

$Cf. H. Stein on Hdt. V g5 for examples of the participle combined with 
the finite verb, the word being the same, as here. 

*Steinberg, p. 15, justly protests against counting cases of this kind, 
unless the difference is rhetorical, not merely synonymical. 

°Cf. Blass, Antiphon, p. 131. 

®Volkmann, p. 481, proposes to include this kind, while acknowledging 


that it is not specially mentioned by ancient authorities. 
‘Cited by Jebb, Attic Orators, I p. 170. 
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2. The words are combined in pairs, like φήμην δὲ καὶ μνήμην, 
Isocr. 4, 186.1 Not exemplified by the Greek Rhetoricians. 

3. The words are not in pairs, but may occur at a considerable 
distance,. sometimes in different cola, the assonance, however, 
being evidently designed, e. g. Thuc. IV 61, 8: οἱ τ᾽ ἐπίκλητοι 
εὐπρεπῶς ἄδικοι ἐλθόντες εὐλόγως ἄπρακτοι ἀπίασιν. Gorg. Hel. 9: δεῖ δὲ 
kat δεῖξαι καὶ δόξαι τοῖς ἀκούουσι. Here belong cases like ὦ λῷστε 
Πῶλε (Plat. Gorg. 467 B) and Παυσανίου δὲ παυσαμένου (Plat. Symp. 
185 C), both cited by Hermogenes. 

Effect.—It is more convenient to examine the effect of parono- 
masia and that of parechesis together, especially as the ancients 
do not keep them apart. The remarks of Hermogenes on parison 
and ἴσα σχήματα (already cited under that figure), and of Tiberius 
on parison (cited above under paromoion), apply also to parono- 
masia and parechesis, since their examples include cases of these. 
Tiberius, in treating paronomasia by name, distinguishes the 
effect of certain kinds. Having given an example of a word used 
first in a literal and then in a metaphorical sense (ἀναλώσας ..- - 
συνανάλωσε), he adds: τοῦτο μὲν οὖν τὸ σχῆμα τῆς ὀνομασίας βαρύτερόν τε 
καὶ λαμπρότερόν ἐστι, τὸ δ᾽ ἄλλο εἶδος χαριέστερον, ὃ παρὰ γράμμα γίνεται, 
os... μέλλει. - - μέλε. After the example σύλλογοι καὶ λόγοι παντο- 
δαποί, he adds: δοκεῖ δὲ τοῦτο τὸ τῆς παρονομασίας κάλλος ἐργάζεσθαι. 
That paronomasia and parechesis contribute to κάλλος is conveyed 
also in the definitions of parechesis offered by Hermogenes and 
Anon. III 115. 

Theophrastus, quoted by Dionys. De Lys. Jud. 14, censures 
Lysias for using paronomasia out of season in a serious speech. 
Dionysius himself (De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 48) criticises the parono- 
masia in Thuc. VI 76, 2: καί μοι δοκοῦσιν οὐ Λεοντίνους βούλεσθαι 
κατοικίσαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἡμᾶς μᾶλλον ἐξοικίσαι, remarking ψυχρὰ yap ἡ παρονομασία 
καὶ οὐ προσβάλλουσα πάθος ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιτήδευσιν. 

The various kinds of paronomasia and parechesis differ con- 
siderably as regards artificiality. The figure is the more artistic 
the sharper the contrast in meaning between the words which 
sound alike. In Thuc. VII 22,1 we have ἐπέπλεον . . . περιέπλεον 
... ἐπιπλεῖν, but as these words contain no real contrast, there is 
no figure. The height of design’ is reached in cases like 6 
ἄνθρωπος ἄνθρωπός ἐστι, cited by Phoebdmmon, or the play on βιός, 
Bios (Heracl.); here the words are different in meaning, and in 


'Cf. Schneider ad loc. Also Lobeck, Paralip., p. 58. 
* Cf. Blass, Antiphon, p. 131. 
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the latter case the parechesis contributes to a sharp antithésis. 
Where the design is plain, the tone is apt to be ironical and 
scornful. But paronomasia may contribute to pathos when irony 
is not involved, e. g. Hdt. VI 22: Μίλητος μέν νυν Μιλησίων ἠρήμωτο. 
The kinds exemplified by Αἰολῆς Αἰολεῦσι and φήμην καὶ μνήμην above 
are old and popular. The former generally sharpens antithesis 
by juxtaposition, while the latter intensifies one idea by the use of 
two words in which the sound is similar.’ In regard to the third 
kind of parechesis, care must be taken not to assume rhetorical 
design in such an example as Rep. Athen. III 8: τούτων τοίνυν 
τοιούτων ὄντων ; while the assonance is strongly marked, it does not 
appear to produce a special effect, and is probably a sign of 
awkwardness rather than of art.® 

In general we may say that cases which seem to belong to I 
and 2 under paronomasia, and 1 and 2 under parechesis, are, from 
the nature of the case, almost certain to be intentional; the 
remaining kinds require care in detecting the rhetorical design. 

Having defined and considered the effect of the last of the 
Gorgianic Figures, I will add a few words as to the reasons which 
led me to classify paronomasia (in the wider sense) apart from 
paromoion. Of the Greek Rhetoricians, none includes parono- 
masia under paromoion, either in his definitions or his examples 
of the latter figure. Aristotle’s discussion of paromoion is inde- 
pendent of paronomasia, which he treats in a different place (I 142 
foll.) under the name of ἀστεῖα, Dionysius twice mentions paro- 
moion and paronomasia in connection, showing that he considered 
them co-ordinate (Ep. II ad Amm. 2, De Adm. Vi 40). Once 
(De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 24) he mentions paronomasia along with 
parison and antithesis, leaving out paromoion. In addition to this 
ancient authority for making paronomasia an independent Gorgi- 
anic Figure, it is important to note that paronomasia differs from 
antithesis, parison, and paromoion in this essential particular, that 
it bears no relation to the structure of the sentence. This is not 
true of antithesis and parison, while in paromoion position in the 
colon is all-important. Accordingly, although Cope (p. 71) and 
Blass (Gorgias, p. 61) treat paronomasia as a variety of paromoion, 
I prefer to give it a place by itself. 


1Cf. Blass, Demos., pp. 140-3. 

2 See the references already given under paronomasia 2 and parechesis 2. 
Compare such expressions as “toil and moil”’ in English. 

3 Hermogenes, II 437 (followed by Lobeck, Paralip., p. 55),seems to regard 
cases like Πρόθοος θοός in Homer as unintentional. 
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This concludes the discussion of the Gorgianic Figures in detail. 

In the early Greek prose-writers to be considered, however, 
certain kinds of repetition are so important that I have thought it 
well to include repetition in my statistics, and to say something 
about it here, although it is not a Gorgianic Figure. I use the 
word repetition to embrace cases where a word or words are 
repeated in such a way as not to come under any special figure 
treated in Greek Rhetoric, as anadiplosis, anaphora, antistrophe, 
paronomasia; not always within the limits of one sentence, and 
not always with rhetorical design. For the kind of repetition 
which aims at rhetorical effect, I would cite Cornific. IV 14, 20: 
Traductio est, quae facit, uti quom idem verbum crebrius ponatur, 
non modo non offendat animum, set etiam concinniorem orationem 
reddat, hoc pacto: qui nihil habet in vita iucundius vita, is cum 
virtute vitam non potest colere . .. item: divitias sine divitis esse: 
tu vero virtutem praefer divitiis: nam si voles divitias cum virtute 
comparare, vix satis idoneae tibi videbuntur divitiae, quae virtutis 
pedisecae sint. This rhetorical repetition of the same word in 
the same sense, for which treatment is lacking in Greek Rhetoric, 
Cornificius alone seems to have discussed in Latin Rhetoric. His 
term traductio is not here adopted, because I wish to include cases 
where the repetition is not rhetorical; e. g. Hdt. I] 70: ἐπακούσας 
δὲ τῆς φωνῆς ὁ κροκόδειλος ἵεται κατὰ THY φωνήν. 

There is noauthority for making repetition, even when rhetorical, 
a Gorgianic Figure’; notwithstanding the fact that Gorgias used 
1ῖ, 6. ο΄. Epitaph. Frag.: θεράποντες τῶν μὲν ἀδίκως δυστυχούντων, κολασταὶ 
δὲ τῶν ἀδίκως εὐτυχούντων. 

The effect of repetition when rhetorical’ is described by Cornific. 
IV 14, 21. After treating traductio and three related figures, he 
says: in his quattuor generibus exornationum, quae adhuc propo- 
sita sunt, non inopia verborum fit, ut ad idem verbum redeatur 
saepius, set inest festivitas quaedam, quae facilius auribus diiudi- 
cari quam verbis demonstrari potest. For early Greek prose, the 
first part of this criticism is more true than the second; while the 


‘In the following sentence from Antiphon, V 5: ov yap δίκαιον οὔτε ἔργῳ 
ἁμαρτόντα διὰ ῥήματα σωθῆναι, οὔτε ἔργῳ ὀρθῶς πράξαντα διὰ ρήματα ἀπολέσθαι, 
Blass (Ant., p. 131) refers the repeated words ἔργῳ and διὰ ῥήματα to paro- 
nomasia. The fact that such cases of repetition cannot correctly be referred 
to any Gorgianic Figure, if we adhere to ancient tradition, at least, appears 
to justify a separate treatment like that here attempted. 

(ἢ, Rehdantz, 5. v. Traductio. 
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repetition of ἀδίκως in the above example from Gorgias is not due 
to poverty of words, it hardly produces “festivitas.”’ In most 
cases the effect of rhetorical repetition is cumulative, serving to 
strengthen an idea by repeating it. So Hdt.WII 11: ἕνα ἢ τάδε 
πάντα ὑπ᾽ Ἕλλησι ἢ ἐκεῖνα πάντα ὑπὸ Πέρσῃσι γένηται. Here, as in the 
example from Gorgias, the repetition adds appreciably to the 
force of the antithesis. Repetition sometimes contributes to Irony, 
e. g. Rep. Athen. III 3: ἐγὼ δὲ τούτοις ὁμολογήσαιμ᾽ ἂν ἀπὸ χρημάτων 
πολλὰ διαπράττεσθαι ᾿Αθήνησι, καὶ ἔτι ἂν πλείω διαπράττεσθαι, εἰ πλείους 
ἐπεδίδοσαν ἀργύριυν. 

The effect of repetition when not rhetorical is simply that it 
displays a poverty of vocabulary and of linguistic resources. 
Gorgias, the famous off-hand speaker,’ does not exemplify this; 
but in Rep. Athen. II 15 the three-fold repetition of the conditional 
clause εἰ νῆσον ᾧκουν is a sign of awkwardness; so Hdt. II 73: τὸν 
πατέρα... τὸν πατέρα... τοῦ πατρόφ. Such undesigned cases of 
repetition I have included in my statistics with the rhetorical 
cases, because they are important as indicating to what extenta 
piece of writing is naive and inartistic. At the same time it should 
be borne in mind that not all cases of undesigned repetition are 
clumsy, for sometimes the use of a different word would have 
been objectionable, on the ground of obscurity or artificiality. 

The effect of the Gorgianic Figures in general is a subject 
deserving separate treatment, because much of the ancient and 
modern criticism applies, not to the effect of the individual figures, 
but to that of the Gorgianic Figures asaclass. In this connection 
the following passages are significant: Isocr. Panath. 2-3, Theophr. 
cited by Dionys. De Lys. Jud. 14, Diodor. XII 53, Dionys. De 
Comp. Verb. 23, De Isocr. Jud. 13-14, Ep. 11 δά Amm. 2; 17, De 
Adm. Vi 4; 20; 25; 40, Hermog. II 437, Demetr. III 268. In 
Latin Literature: Lucil. cited by Gell. XVIII 8, Cornific. IV 22. 
32, Cic. Orat. 38-39; 164-67; 174-78, Quintil. IX 3, 74. The 
principal ideas conveyed in these criticisms are that the Gorgianic 
Figures are suited to a polished and florid style (Dionys. De 
Comp. Verb. 23, Diodor. XII 53); they make the sentence 
numerosus (Cic. Orat. 164-7; 174-8); they contribute rather to 
pleasure than to sincerity and gravity (Dionys. Ep. II ad Amm. 
17, where he pronounces them unsuited to the αὐστηρὰ ἁρμονία, De 
Adm. Vi 40, Cic. Orat. 38, Cornific. IV 22, 32); limits must be 


1 Cf. Mure, History of Greek Literature, V, p. 425- 
2 Philostr., Vit. Sophist. 208. 
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observed in their use, for their abuse causes disgust (Dionys. De 
Isocr. Jud. 13; 14, De Adm. Vi 4; 20; 40, Cornific. IV 22, 32, Cic. 
Orat. 178); the artistic character must not be too apparent (Her- 
mog. II 437); the sense must correspond in dignity to the form 
(Quintil. IX 3, 74). Dionysius, whose remarks on the general 
effect of these figures are more full than those of any other writer, 
is careful to state (De Isocr. Jud. 13) that he does not object to 
their use, but only to their abuse. Where he considers them 
unskilfully employed, he applies to them such severe epithets as 
petpaxtodns (Ep. Il ad Amm. 17, De Adm. Vi 20), θεατρικός (De 
Adm. Vi 25). 

Oratory is the department of composition in which the Gorgianic 
Figures are most prominent, and most of the criticisms of Diony- 
sius cited above treat them in connection with some orator. Of 
the three oratorical γένη, the γένος ἐπιδεικτικόν, the γένος δικανικόν, and 
the γένος συμβουλευτικόν, they are especially adapted to the γένος 
ἐπιδεικτικόν (Dionys. De Comp. Verb. 23: ἀντίθετοι κτέ. .. ἐξ ὧν ἡ 
πανηγυρικὴ διάλεκτος ἀποτελεῖται, Hermog. II 437, Cic. Orat. 37). 
Although ancient critics have little to say in regard to the Gorgi- 
anic Figures as characterizing individual speakers, i. e., as con- 
tributing to éthos,’ their importance for éthopoiia is manifest from 
what has been said respecting their nature.’ 

The effect of the Gorgianic Figures on the structure of the 
sentence calls for some explanation. Without going into the 
intricate subject of periodic structure in general, it may be indi- 
cated how these figures are important as modifying to a consid- 
erable extent the periodology of an author who employs them. 
Aristotle (I 135) mentions two grand divisions of style, λέξις εἰρο- 
μένη, Or the disjointed style, and λέξις κατεστραμμένη, Or the jointed, 
periodic style. Of the former he says: ἡ μὲν οὖν εἰρομένη λέξις ἣ 
ἀρχαία ἐστίν, adding an example from Herodotus.’ The latter kind 
he divides into ἐν κώλοις and ἀφελής, further dividing the ἐν κώλοις 
kind into διῃρημένη and ἀντικειμένη. Now this λέξις ἀντικειμένη is the 


1 Dionysius does not wholly neglect this side. So, De Thuc. Jud. 42, he 
remarks how well Thucydides has adapted to the occasion the figures 
employed by the Plataeans in their defence (III 53-9). 

* Steinberg has carefully worked out the relation of the Gorgianic Figures 
to éthos in the Speeches of Thucydides. 

* As correcting the tendency to regard early Greek as paratactic through- 
out, see Brugmann in Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, II, §203. Cf. Jebb, Att. Or., 1 pp. 32-5. 
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antithetical style, and it is at this point that Aristotle treats and 
exemplifies antithesis, thus showing how important he considered 
it for the period. Demetrius, in discussing the period (III 263-6), 
mentions Gorgias as an example of the λέξις κατεστραμμένη, while 
for the λέξις διῃρημένη (Aristotle’s εἰρομένη) he cites Hecataeus, 
Herodotus, καὶ ὅλως ἡ ἀρχαία πᾶσα. He objects to Gorgias’ style, 
which he calls wholly periodic, to the earlier style, which he calls 
wholly disjointed, and demands that the two kinds be combined 
in agreeable proportions. He finally shows how periods may be 
composed of antithetic cola, e. g. πλέων μὲν διὰ τῆς ἠπείρου, πεζεύων δὲ 
διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης. We learn, then, from the testimony of Aristotle 
and Demetrius that antithesis is intimately connected with the 
λέξις κατεστραμμένη OF periodic style. As the examples cited by the 
λέξις εἰρομένη are drawn from writers of narrative, we also infer that 
antithesis is not specially suited to narrative. Aristotle and 
Demetrius are silent as to the effect of parison and paromoion on 
the sentence. Hermogenes, however, has some remarks on this 
head in his consideration of parison (II 332-5), under which he 
includes homoioteleuton as well as equal cola. Especially note- 
worthy is his praise of Demosthenes for avoiding monotony in 
the use of homoioteleuton by shifting the final syllables which 
would give an assonance, or by inserting extra clauses. As for 
paronomasia, the rhetoricians do not ascribe to it any effect on 
the sentence-structure, and it is plain, from what has already been 
said about its nature, that, unlike the other Gorgianic Figures, it 
has no significance in this respect. 

The examples adduced by these rhetoricians are drawn from 
various stages of Greek Literature. But in early Greek prose, 
indeed down to the time of Isocrates, who first elaborated a highly- 
organized sentence-structure, the Gorgianic Figures were not only 
an element, but they were the main element, in the formation of 
the artistic period.’ 


1Tn the absence of explicit ancient testimony to this fact, I would cite the 
opinions of such modern critics as Blass, Andoc., p. 294, and Jebb, Att. Or., 


Ip. 98. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 


The authors selected for the purpose of illustrating the Gorgianic 
Figures belong to the departments of Oratory and History. It 
was as an orator that Gorgias shone. His figures are much more 
important for oratory than for pure narrative ; this is evident from 
their nature, and also appears on examining specimens of the two 
departments. Wherever the tone is epideictic, argumentative, or 
philosophical, the figures are in place. The writings examined 
may be divided into three kinds: Oratory Proper, Oratorical and 
Philosophical Elements in the Historians, and Narrative. 


1. Oratory Proper. 


a. Gorgias. The fragments of Gorgias, though scanty, are 
invaluable for the study of his figures. The Helen and Palamedes 
ascribed to Gorgias are now generally rejected." The rhetorical 
tone of both is very Gorgianic, perhaps too Gorgianic to be 
genuine; otherwise Maass’ defence of these orations* on the 
ground of the figures they contain would be hard to answer. The 
following are the Gorgianic Figures and cases of repetition® found 
in the fragments of Gorgias, of which the extract from the Epi- 
taphios is by far the longest. The Helen and Palamedes are not 
considered. The text of C. Miiller, in his Oratores Attici, is 
adhered to. 

4. τὰ μὲν κατὰ .. .- θρήνους antith. 5. Epitaph. Frag. ri... προσ- 
εἶναι paris., paron., repetition of ἀνδράσι. τί.. .. προσεῖναι antith. 
(with the preceding sentence), paris., rep. εἰπεῖν... dei paris., 
paron., rep. λαθὼν . « . φθόνον paris. ἔνθεον . . . θνητόν false antith., 
paris. déov... δέοντε paron. τὴν μὲν .«. ἀποτελοῦντες paris. θερά- 
rovres... εὐτυχούντων antith., paris., paron., repetition of ἀδίκως. 
αὐθάδεις... πρέπον paris. φρονίμῳ... . ἄφρον paron. ᾧὑβρισταὶ . «- 
δεινοῖς four-fold paris. and paron. Διὸς... .- ἀναθήματα false antith., 
paris., homoiot. otk... εἰρήνης paris., parech. σεμνοὶ . . . θεραπείᾳ 


1 Foss, p. 105; C. Miller, Orat. Att., II p. 222; Jebb, Att. Or., Ip. cxxvi. 
Blass, I p. 72, leaves the question of their genuineness in abeyance ; so 
also Christ in Miiller’s Handb., VII p. 284. 

2 Hermes, XXII 571-9. 

Here, and wherever in the following pages the Gorgianic Figures in a 
given piece of writing are enumerated, the cases of repetition which it 
contains will be indicated along with these figures in the order in which 
they occur. 
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paris. δίκαιοι. . . πίστει paris. ἀποθανόντων... οὐ συναπέθανεν antith., 
paron. 9. δίκαια καὶ ἄδικα paron. 12. τὸ τὰς orovdds... ἐκκρούειν 
antith., paris., homoiot. 15. ἐπιορκήσαντας καὶ κατευορκήσαντας paron. 
16. αἰσχρῶς ... ἐθέρισας false antith., paris. 18. λιταῖς... οἰμωγαί 
homoiot. 19. κτᾶσθαι... τιμῷτο false antith., paris., homoiot. 21. 
ἀπάτην ... ἀπατηθέντος paris., paron. 26. τὸ μὲν εἶναι... εἶναι paris. 
(ab...a'd’),homoiot.,rep. 27. αὑτῷ μὲν .. . δικαίων antith., paris., 
paron. 28. τὴν Πηνελόπην . . . ἐμίγνυντο antith. Summary: Antith- 
esis 11 (4 being false); parison 19; homoioteleuton 5; parono- 
masia 11; parechesis 1; repetition 5. 

The style of the fragments indicates that Gorgias’ main instru- 
ment of rhetorical effect was his figures. Hardly a sentence is 
devoid of them. Gorgias has been severely judged’ because he 
employed his figures without moderation, often adding clauses 
which de not improve the sense merely for the sake of jingle. 
The above instances bear out this judgment to some extent. It 
must be remembered, however, that the fragments are too scanty 
to admit of a thoroughgoing criticism; that Gorgias was a 
pioneer; that his subjects were epideictic, and consequently 
brevity and originality were ποῖ οὗ the first importance with him ; 
and, finally, that many of his figures undeniably contribute to 
strengthen the thought, e. g. Epitaph. Frag.: αὐτῶν ἀποθανόντων ὁ 
πόθος οὐ συναπέθανεν. : 

ὦ. The ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία. The author of this tract is unknown. 
Several theories have been advanced’ since Xenophon’s author- 
ship was rejected. Its antiquity seems beyond dispute, the latest 
date assignable being 415 B. C.* The purpose of the tract is 
plainly to satirize* the democratic constitution of Athens. It may 
be regarded as an open letter written by an oligarch, consequently 
it belongs to the department of oratory as much as if the author 
had delivered his address before an audience. Studies of this 
tract have hitherto been occupied with its matter, or with its form 
as a whole, rather than with the special rhetorical features it 
exhibits. The Gorgianic Figures and cases of repetition are the 
following: I. 1. ἑλόμενοι εἵλοντο paron. οὐκ ἐπαινῶ repeated in two 
sentences. 2. οἱ πένητες καὶ ὁ δῆμος πλέον ἔχει τῶν γενναίων καὶ τῶν 


πλουσίων antith., paris. 6... περιτιθεὶς τῇ πόλει . .. of . . . περιτιθέντες 


1Cf. Cope, p. 69; Blass, I p. 64; Thompson, Plato’s Gorgias, p. 176. 
2 Cf. Miiller’s Handbuch, VII p. 274. 

Ὁ Miiler-Striibing, cited by Mahaffy, Greek Lit., II p. 49. 

*Mure, Greek Lit., V p. 423. 
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τῇ πόλει TEP. 3. χρησταὶ... καὶ μὴ χρησταί paron. ἀρχῶν, dno... 
δῆμος, ἄρχειν Tep. 5. ἀκολασία τε ὀλιγίστη καὶ ἀδικία, ἀκρίβεια δὲ πλείστη 
εἰς τὰ χρηστά antith., paris. 6. τοῖς ὁμοίοις σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ἦν ἀγαθά, τοῖς 
δὲ δημοτικοῖς οὐκ ἀγαθά antith., paron. αὑτῷ... . αὑτῷ rep. 7. ἀμαθία 

οὖν κακόὄνοια antith., paris., homoiot. εὔνοια . . . κακόνοια paron. 9. 
κολάσουσιν .. . πονηροὺς καὶ βουλεύσουσιν ... πόλεως Paris., repetition 
of χρηστοί. 11. δοῦλον. .. δεδιέναι, δοῦλος... δέδοικεν, δεδίῃ . . . δοῦλος 
double rep. 12. διά often repeated. διὰ rodro .. . ἐποιήσαμεν rep. 
13. ἐν ταῖς χορηγίαις κτέ., a good sentence to cite against Maass’ 
assertion of extreme simplicity in this tract’; χορηγοῦσι . .. δῆμος 
antith., paris., Tpinpapxovot « . . γυμνασιαρχεῖται antith. (with chiasm), 
paris., while the change of voice, being rhetorical, is paron. ἵνα 
...ylyvovra antith. 14. χρηστοὶ. .. χρηστούς paron. ἀγαθόν ἐστι 
. +. βελτίστους paron. 16. ὁ δῆμος ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων .. . τῷ δήμῳ τῷ ᾿Αθηναίων 
rep. τοὺς μὲν... τοὺς δέ antith. 19. da... ὑπερορίοις καὶ did... 
ὑπερορίαν paris. [1. 2. κρατοῦντες θαλαττοκράτορες paron. (εἰσάγεσθαι... 
ἐξάγεσθαι not paron., because unavoidable). 5. τοῖς μὲν . .. τοῖς δέ 
antith., with close correspondences, and repetition of ἀπὸ τῆς σφετέ- 
pas αὐτῶν. οἷον τ᾽... οὐχ οἷόν τε Paron. 6. of pev.. . χαλεπῶς . . - of 
de... ῥᾳδίως antith. 7. dia... θαλάττης rep. 8. τοῦτο μὲν ἐκ τῆς, 
τοῦτο δὲ ἐκ τῆς paris. 11. εἰ γάρ tis... θαλάττης ; τί δ᾽ εἴ τις . . . θαλάτ- 
ms paris., rep. παρὰ μὲν rod... κηρός paris. 12. τὸ μὲν τῇ, τὸ δὲ τῇ 
paris. 13. τοῖς. -. οἰκοῦντας paris. 14. wow... πάσχειν antith., 
paris. μηδὲ τμηθῆναι... πολεμίους paris. 15. νῆσον ᾧκουν ... νῆσον 
οἰκούντων . .. νῆσον ᾧκουν . . . νῆσον ᾧκουν Tep. 17. καὶ ἂν μέν τι. .. 
ἐὰν δέ τι antith., repetition of ὁ δῆμος. 19. τοὺς μὲν . .. φιλοῦσι, τοὺς 
δὲ. οὖ. μισοῦσι antith. δήμου . .. οὐ δημοτικοί paron. 20. repetition 
of δημοκρατουμένῃ xré. III. 3. πολλὰ ... πλείω... πλείους paris., 
paron.,rep. 4. repetition of verb διαδικάζειν throughout. δοκιμάσαι 
rep. 7. characterized by repetition of stem δικ-. δικάζειν μέν, 
ἐλάττους δὲ δικάζειν rep. δικαίως δικάζειν paron. 10. ypodvro rep. 
εὔνουν... δήμῳ rep. Summary: Antithesis 13; parison 15; ho- 
moioteleuton I; paronomasia 12; repetition 21. 

The author of this tract appears, therefore, to have been 
acquainted with Gorgias’ rhetorical doctrines, and probably 
composed it after Gorgias came to Athens. At the same time, 
the style differs in essential points from that of Gorgias, the figures 
being employed more sparingly, and the thought seldom spun 
out to produce a figure, 6. g. 17: ἀμαθία... . κακόνοια, while repeti- 


‘Hermes, XXII p. 581. 
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tion is much more abundant and used in a manner characteristic 
of early style. The periodic structure is less monotonous than 
that of Gorgias, as the figures occur sporadically, not in masses, 
so that the symmetry to which they conduce is not overdone.! 

¢. Antiphon, Andocides, and Lysias all belong to the earlier 
stage of Oratory, and all made use of the Gorgianic Figures.’ 
Antiphon’s usage in this respect has been carefully studied. He 
employed the figures with conscious art and effectively, observing 
due moderation, in contrast with Gorgias. Andocides, in this as 
in other rhetorical points, followed the bent of his own untrained 
genius. He neither seeks nor avoids the Gorgianic Figures, and 
where he employs them the nature of the subject is often the real 
cause, as is the case also with Thucydides. Lysias is particularly 
fond of antithesis and parison. Theophrastus (cited by Dionys. 
De Lys. Jud. 14) censures his abundant employment of the 
Gorgianic Figures in general. It is noteworthy that these figures 
are frequent even in his forensic speeches,’ a department for which 
they are less adapted. 


2. Oratorical and Philosophical Elements in the Historians. 


a. The Speeches of Herodotus. Unlike the Speeches of Thu- 
cydides, these have received little examination on the rhetorical 
side, and the question of their relation to the Gorgianic Rhetoric 
has hitherto been neglected. Cicero's assertion (Orat. 39) that 
both Herodotus and Thucydides abstained from the Gorgianic 
Figures is inconsistent with the evidence of statistics from these 
authors; but even by modern critics the indebtedness of Herodotus 
to the Sophists, and to Gorgias in particular, is not sufficiently 
recognized. A detailed consideration of his speeches will show 
that, whether independently or not, the same rhetorical devices 


1Besides the Gorgianic Figures, other Figures of Expression occur, as 
anaphora, e. g. II 11,and antistrophe,e. g. 111 13. The Figures of Thought 
are varied and frequent, e. g. II] 12, hypophora,—lIII 2, question,—III 5, 
paraleipsis. 

2 Not having gathered statistics from these authors, I refer to the follow- 
ing authorities. Antiphon: Belling, pp. 26-37; Both, pp. 47-9, 59-62. 
Lysias: Frohberger, Prolegom., p. 12; F. Berbig, Uber das genus dicendi 
tenue des Redners Lysias, Ciistrin, 1871, pp. xvi, xvii. For Andocides, 
special treatment is lacking. Blass has remarks on the Gorgianic Figures 
in all three. 

3Jebb, Att, Or., I p. 171. 
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that are found in Gorgias are found, to a less extent, in the 
Speeches of Herodotus.’ 

The line between speech and dialogue in Herodotus is some- 
times hard to draw. I have collected the Gorgianic Figures in 
the speeches which are commonly recognized as formal orations, 
and as representing the height of Herodotus’ artificial, sophistic 
tendency ; in others which do not bear this character; and, for 
the sake of comparison, in some of the dialogues. Pure narrative 
in Herodotus will be considered hereafter. 

To the first class belong I 207, III 80-82, V 49, VII 8-12’; the 
second may be exemplified by V 92, VI 86; as typical dialogues 
I select VI 69, VI 109. The style of Herodotus is not so uneven 
that these passages may not be regarded as affording a sufficient 
idea of the rhetorical nature of all the speech and dialogue in his 
work, with regard to figures, at any rate. The Gorgianic Figures 
and cases of repetition which they contain are here given: I 207: 
παθήματα... μαθήματα parech. νικέων ... . νικᾷς paron. νικέων rep. 
αἰσχρὸν . . . ἀνασχετόν parech. Μασσαγέται... .. ἀπαθέες paris. ἀφειδέως 
rep. III 80-82: 80. ὕβριν ... ὕβριος rep. στάντα... . στήσειε Tep. 
δύο... . κακότητα paris., homoiot.,rep. φθονέει. .. ἀρίστοισι . . » χαίρει 

. κακίστοισι antith. ἤν τε yap... θωπί antith., chiastic rep. πάλῳ 
... ἔχει paris., homoiot.,rep. 81. τὰ μὲν ᾽Οτάνης ... τὰ δ᾽ ἐς τὸ πλῆθος 
antith., paris. (a@6...a'd’). ὕβριν... ὕβριν rep. ὁ μὲν. . -. τῷ δέ 
antith. sole... ποιέει TEP. γινώσκων... . γινώσκειν Yep. ἀρίστων 

. οἰκὸς ἄριστα... γίνεσθαι paris., rep. 82. τὰ μὲν εἶπε... τὰ δ᾽ ἐς 
antith. ὀρθῶς. .. οὐκ ὀρθῶς paron. ἀρίστων . .. ἀρίστου ΤΕΡ. ἀρίστου 

. ἄμεινον paron. θωμάζεται ... θωμαζόμενος rep. V 49: ἡμῖν... 
ὑμῖν paris., homoiot. οὔτε... βάρβαροι... . ὑμεῖς re antith. VII 
8-12: 8. κατηγήσομαι . . . χρήσομαι parech. χώρην γε οὐδεμίαν .. . μίαν 
χώρην paron., rep., with chiasm. οὔτε... ἀνδρῶν οὐδεμίαν οὔτε... 
ἀνθρώπων false antith., paris. οἵ re... αἴτιοι... οἵ τε ἀναίτιοι paron, 
9. Σάκας μὲν... . Ἕλληνας δέ antith. κοίην ... συστροφήν ; Koinv..+ 
δύναμιν ; paris. αὐτόματον ... οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ πείρης πάντα antith. 10. 
μὴ λεχθεισέων μὲν . .. οὐκ ott... λεχθεισέων δὲ ἔστι antith., double 
paron. αἱρεόμενον ἑλέσθαι Paron. οὐ διαγινώσκομεν . . - διαγινώσκομεν 


Hints of the indebtedness of Herodotus to the Sophists, without 
statistics, are to be met with in Mure IV p. 502; Baehr, Hdt., 1V pp. 437, 
472; Woods, Hdt., I p. xxxiii; Diels, Hermes XXII p. 424. Cf. also 
Maass, Hermes XXII pp. 580-95. 

2Mure, ΙΝ p. 501; Woods, 1 Ρ. xxxiii, mention no speeches besides 
these as strictly rhetorical. 
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antith., paron. ζεύξας... Ἴστρον paris. βεβούλευται... ἔσσον.. 
€oowta ... βούλευμα paris., double paron. βουλευσάμενος ... βεβού- 
Aevrat Paron. τὰ ὑπερέχοντα... «. κνίζει antith. δύο... ἀδικέοντες, εἷς 
«νον ἀδικεόμενος paris., paron. ἀδικέει rep. 11. μήτε... Ἑλλάδα αὐτοῦ 
ΣΝ τις γυναιξί paris. ἢ τάδε. .. Πέρσῃσι antith., paris., rep. 

V 92: ovpavis... γῆς - - - yi... οὐρανοῦ antith., paris. ἄνθρωποι 
oe ἰχθύες antith., paris. καταστησάμενοι . . . κατιστάναι rep. avroi... 
συμμάχους antith. πρότερον γενόμενον χρηστήριον ἐς Κόρινθον ἦν ἄσημον 
parech. οἶκτός τις... κατοικτείρας Paron. πολλοὺς... ἀπεστέρησε 
Paris. πολλῷ... πλείστους paron. ἐκόλους . .. κολούων TEP. τοιοῦτο 
++. τοιούτων ἔργων Tep. θωῦμα μέγα... μεζόνως θωυμάζομεν double 
paron. VI 86: ἀποδιδόντες . .. μὴ ἀποδιδόντες antith., paris., paron. 
ἐπικίνδυνός ἐστι. .. ἡ Ἰωνίη, ἡ δὲ Πελοπόννησος ἀσφαλέως ἱδρυμένη antith., 
with chiasm. ἀποδεικνύντες τὰ σύμβολα ἀπαίτεον τὰ χρήματα paris. εἰ 
ἔλαβον... ei...) ἔλαβον antith., paron. χρησόμενος τῷ χρηστηρίῳ 
paron. Γλαύκου rep. 

VI 69: τὴν ἀληθείην ... τὠληθές paron. VI 109: ἢν μέν ye ὑποκύ- 
Woo... ἢν δέ antith. jv yap od γνώμῃ .. . ἢν δέ antith. 

The above specimens of the formal speech, the simple speech, 
and the dialogue proper will be seen to differ considerably in the 
amount of Gorgianic adornment; the formal speech, especially 
VII 8-12, at times abounding in Gorgianic Figures, the dialogue 
containing scarcely any. Considering these passages as a whole, 
we may remark upon the similarity to the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία in that 
repetition is fairly prominent, although less crudely used ; some- 
times it is very effective, e. g. III] 81: ὕβριν... ὕβρι.. A favorite 
kind of repetition with Herodotus is the combination of a finite 
verb with its participle, e.g. III 82: θωυμάζεται.. . . θωυμαζόμενος. 
Like the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, also, and unlike Gorgias’ fragments, 
these passages do not show a tendency to mass the figures or to 
heap up words merely to gain a figure. Antithesis and parison 
are frequent, homoiokatarkton wholly, and homoioteleuton (the 
most artistic Gorgianic Figure) almost wholly, wanting. The 
paronomasia contains a sharp contrast only in cases where the 
negative is added, e.g. VII 8: αἴτιοι .. . ἀναίτιο. Parechesis is 
rare; striking, on account of the sharp contrast, is I 207: παθήματα 
«ον μαθήματα. 

6. The Speeches of Thucydides. Dionysius (De Thuc. Jud. 55) 
distinguishes the style of Thucydides’ narrative from that of his 
speeches, finding much more to praise in the former. This is 
largely due to his dislike of the abundant Gorgianic Figures in 
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the Speeches, which he expresses more than once (6. g. Ep. II ad 
Amm. 17). A full collection of the Gorgianic Figures in the 
Speeches has been made by Steinberg, and his results have been 
supplemented by Stein. These critics agree with Dionysius that 
the figures are very abundant and sometimes out of place, but, on 
the whole, they justify Thucydides. His employment of the 
Gorgianic Rhetoric, in their opinion, is generally warranted by 
the material, and generally effective. Where it is overdone, they 
exonerate the author as merely conforming to the rhetorical 
enthusiasm of his day. Statistics having been already gathered 
for the Speeches, and inferences drawn from them, 1 will only 
offer a few remarks in the light of comparative study. 

Thucydides, where his desire for figures leads him into obscurity, 
pleonasm, and other faults,’ cannot, in my opinion, justly be excused 
by the plea that he followed the tendency of his time, for we do 
not find that his contemporaries, except Gorgias, resembled him 
in this respect. The ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, for example, is free from 
such defects. 

In his use of these figures, Thucydides has an eye to the 
requirements of éthos. Thus the earnest defence of the Plataeans 
(III 53-9) is comparatively free from the artifices of Gorgias,’ 
which Dionysius characterizes as ill-suited to the αὐστηρὰ ἁρμονία 
(Ep. Ilad Amm. 17). Hermocrates, a Sicilian speaker, is espe- 
cially fond of paronomasia, 6. g. Δωριῆς Δωριέων, VI 80, 3. Herod- 
otus, on the other hand, does not, in the speeches considered, use 
these figures so as to contribute to éthos. He has been censured, 
indeed, for making the conspirators discuss the three best forms 
of government in a sophistic style not to be expected of them 
(III 80-2).° 

As Gorgias and Thucydides, with their greater fondness for 
the Gorgianic Figures, often sacrifice conciseness to gain them, 
thus differing from the author of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία and Herod- 
otus, so, in contrast with the two last-named writers, they employ 
homoioteleuton not unfrequently, and repetition very seldom. 

c. Philosophical Elements in Thucydides. While only two 
kinds of style in Thucydides are distinguished by Dionysius,’ it 
is pointed out by Steinberg (p. 30)° that outside the Speeches 
certain passages differ widely from the purely narrative style of 


1 Cf. cases cited by J. Becker, pp. 27-36. * Steinberg, p. 23. 
ὅ 5668 this point treated by Mahaffy, I p. 32. 
4 Followed by Becker, p. 36. 5Cf, Croiset, p. 125. 
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the greater part of the work, being philosophical in tone. On 
examining these few passages for Gorgianic Figures, only III 
82-4, containing reflections on the unsettled condition of Hellas, 
was found to be characterized by a Gorgianic color; the episode 
(II 48-53) of the pest at Athens, e. g., is rhetorically simple. The 
Gorgianic Figures are used in III 82-4 very much as they are 
used in the most rhetorical of the Speeches. They are the 
following, the cases of repetition being added: 82, 2. γιγνόμενα... 
fas... μᾶλλον... ὡς double paris. 4. as artistic as anything in 
the Speeches. τόλμα... .. ἀλόγιστος ἀνδρία φιλέταιρος paris., homoiot. 
τόλμα. .. ἀνδρία... μέλλησις . . - δειλία antith. μέλλησις δὲ προμηθὴς 
δειλία εὐπρεπής Paris., homoiot. τὸ πρὸς ἅπαν ξυνετὸν ἐπὶ πᾶν ἀργόν false 
antith., homoiot., paron. 5. ὁ μὲν χαλεπαίνων πιστὸς ἀεί, ὁ δ᾽ ἀντιλέγων 
αὐτῷ ὕποπτος antith. (paris. broken by ἀεί). ἐπιβουλεύσας . .. προβου- 
λεύσας paron. ὁ φθάσας τὸν μέλλοντα κακόν. .. ὁ ἐπικελεύσας τὸν μὴ 
διανοούμενον antith. 7. artistic is ῥᾷον δ᾽ οἱ πολλοὶ κακοῦργοι ὄντες δεξιοὶ 
κέκληνται ἢ ἀμαθεὶς ἀγαθοί, καὶ τῷ μὲν αἰσχύνονται, ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ ἀγάλλονται, 
which, up to καὶ τῷ μέν, is one of the occasional instances of Thu- 
cydides’ concise antithetic mode of expression without corres- 
ponding antithesis in thought (false antithesis) ; the rest is parison 
with antithesis, the homoioteleuton being possibly designed. 8. 
εὐσεβείᾳ μὲν . . . εὐπρεπείᾳ δέ false antith., homoiokatarkt. 83,2. οὔτε 
λόγος ἐχυρὸς οὔτε ὅρκος φοβερός paris., homoiot. 3. 7d... ἐνδεὲς... 
ξυνετόν antith., paris. 84, 2. ἀκρατὴς . .. ὀργῆς . -- κρείσσων . . . δικαίου 
antith., paris., injured by πολεμία δέ in the third member, and by 
the disparity of ὀργῆς and δικαίου, Showing that Thucydides does 
not aim throughout this passage at complete symmetry. The 
short and symmetrical character of the cola makes the periodic 
structure of the passage much like that of the Epitaphios Fragment 
of Gorgias. 
3. Larrative. 


To illustrate the use of the Gorgianic Figures in narrative, the 
sixth book of Herodotus and the seventh of Thucydides are 
selected. The rhetorical character of the narrative of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, as a whole, is fairly even; passages where a 
philosophical tone comes in have already been considered for 
Thucydides. 

a. Herodotus VI (omitting speeches and dialogues): 3. Φοίνικας 
ον «Ἴωνας antith. 5. δοῦναι νέας rep. 7. πληροῦν... . πληρώσαντας 
rep. 10. χρεομένοισι. .. ἐχρήσθη. .. χρηστήριον paron. 22. Μίλητος 
».+ Μιλησίων paron. Ἴϊωνας.. .. Ἰώνων rep. τὰς μὲν ἐθελοντὴν ... 
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mpoonyayovro antith. 26. Χίων... Χίων rep. 28. στρατηγὸς στρατιῆς 
paron. αὐτὸν... διέφθειρε paris. 30. λάβοι... aipéovres rep. ἐσα- 
ynvevoy ... σαγηνεύουσι TEP. 31. ἀνὴρ ἀνδρός paron. 34. ἰόντες. .. 
ἤϊσαν Tep. 35. ἐξέφαινον .. . ἐκφήναντες TEP. 37. πανώλεθρος ἐξαπόλ- 
λυται Paron. 38. λόγῳ ... ἔργῳ antith. 39. πασέων ... πάντοθεν 
paron. 41. Myrioyoy rep. κακὸν ... συχνά antith. 42. Ἴωσι rep. 
eros... ἔτεος TEP. νεῖκος . - - χρήσιμα ΔὨ ἢ, μετρήσας rep. ἐτάχθησαν 
rep. 43 πολλὸν pevy ... ναυτικόν paris. χρῆμα πολλὸν ... στρατὸς 
πολλός TEP. ἐπορεύοντο Tep. 44. τοῦτο μὲν - .. προσεκτήσαντο paris. 
διεφθείροντο rep. 52. Πυθίην rep. ὑποθέσθαι rep. 53. Ἑλλήνων fre- 
quent rep. ὀρθῷ... . ὀρθῶς paron. 55. ἐάσομεν - . - ποιήσομαι antith. 
56. πρώτους ... ἀπιέναι antith., paron. 57. μούνους... μοῦνα rep. 
ποιεέσθαι rep. 58. ἡμερέων . .. ἡμέρας rep. 59. βασιλέος .. . βασιλεὺς 
..+ βασιλέϊ rep. 60. αὐλητής τε αὐλητέω . . . μάγειρος μαγείρου .. + κῆρυξ 
κήρυκος paron. O61. γαμέει TEP. ἐπιφανῆναι, ἐπιφανεῖσαν Yep. γαμέει 
«νον γάμου paron. 66. λέγεσθαι λέγειν paron. 67. αὐτὸς μὲν . .. ἐκεῖνον 
déantith. μυρίης rep. ve... θύσας rep. 70. χρησόμενος τῷ χρηστη- 
pio paron. 71. époev... οὐδέν, θυγάτηρ δέ antith. 72. τίσιν τοιήνδε 
τινὰ Δημαρήτῳ ἐξέτισε parech. ἔφυγε rep. 75. “Apyov ᾿Αργείων paron. 
77. havepod... δόλῳ antith. ἔδοξε ... δόξαν rep. 78. κῆρυξ σημήνειε 

. σημήνῃ ὁ κῆρυξ rep., with chiasm. πολλῷ... . πλεῦνας paron. 79. 
ἐξεκάλεε rep. 81. θύειν rep. 82. ἔλεξε rep. λέγων... λέγειν rep. 
84. ὁμιλέειν ... ὁμιλέοντα Fep. λέγουσι ΓΕΡ. 88. Αἰγινητέων . . . Αἰγίνης 
frequent rep. 89. διδοῦσι rep. 92. δημοσίου ... ἐθελονταί antith. 
IOI. κατέσχον . - . κατασχόντες TEP. 103. ἀνελέσθαι . .. ἀνελόμενόν μιν Tep. 
Μιλτιάδεω Μιλτιάδης Paron. 105. ᾿Αθηναίοισι rep. 106. εἰνάτη, εἰνατῇ 
rep. 107. συνεβάλετο ΓΕΡ. 108. συνεβούλευον... . Λακεδαιμόνιοι. . . Λακε- 
δαιμόνιοι . . . συνεβούλευον rep., With chiasm. ἐπεθήκαντο . . . ἐπιθέμενοι 
rep. ὑπερβάντες rep. III. στρατόπεδον . .. στρατοπέδῳ rep. 112. 
ἐνίκων οἱ βάρβαροι rep. ἐνίκων ᾿Αθηναῖοί tre... νικῶντες δέ TEP. 116. 
ἀπικόμενοι... ἀπιγμένοι YEP. 117. ἑωυτὸν . « . παραστάτην antith. 118. 
ἄγαλμα Yep. 122. γενόμενος .- - - ἀνελόμενος paris. ἄνδρα . . . ἀνδρί rep. 
123. οἱ μὲν . . - ᾿Αλκμαιωνίδαι antith. 124. ἀναδεχθῆναι .. . avedéxOn.. . 
ἀναδέξας Tep. 125. λαμπροί rep. κιθῶνα .. . κιθῶνος TEP. οὕτω . -. 
αὕτη - «- οὗτος οὕτω paron. 127. ἀπὸ... Ἰταλίης ἦλθε. .. ἀπὸ ᾿Ιταλίης 
ἦλθον rep. ἐκ δὲ τοῦ κόλπου τοῦ ᾿Ιονίου .. . ἐκ τοῦ Ἰονίου κόλπου Tep., 
with chiasm. Τιτόρμου rep. Φείδωνος rep. 129. αὐλητὴν αὐλῆσαί οἱ 
paron. 134. ὑπερθορεῖν ... ὑπερθορόντα rep. 137. etre... δικαίως 
εἴτε ἀδίκως paron. ἰδεῖν τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους rep. ‘Exeiva μὲν δὴ “Exaraios . . . 
ταῦτα δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι antith. ἔλεξε. .. λέγουσι rep. 138. παίδων οἱ παῖδες 
paron. Summary: Antithesis 14; parison 4; paronomasia 19; 
parechesis 1; repetition 62. 
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It will be seen that repetition is far more prominent in Herodo- 
tus’ narrative than the Gorgianic Figures. None of the latter are 
strikingly abundant. Paronomasia is comparatively frequent, 
homoioteleuton lacking, two facts in keeping with the simplicity 
of the narrative. Noticeable is the frequent use of repetition as a 
crude means of dismissing one subject and introducing a new one, 
6. ο΄. 127: awd... Ἰταλίης ἦλθε... ἀπὸ ᾿Ιταλίης ἦλθον. 

6. Thucydides VII (omitting speeches): 2, 4. ἡμίεργα.. . . ἐξειρ- 
γασμένα paron. 5, 4. τῇ μὲν παρασκευῇ . .. ἕξοντας, τῇ δὲ γνώμῃ... 
ἐσόμενον false antith., paris. 8, 1. ἰσχὺν... ἀπορίαν antith. 21, 3. 
ToApnpovs ... ἀντιτολμῶντας paron. οὐ δυνάμει... ἐπιχειροῦντες false 
antith., paris. 24, 2. ἄνθρωποι... πολλοί, καὶ χρήματα πολλά rep. 
25, 6. ἔβαλλον . . . ἀντέβαλλον paron. 8. ἐμηχανῶντο . .. ἐχρῶντο ho- 
moiot. 9. πολεμίων ἰσχύι... . σφετέρᾳ ταραχῇ antith. 28, 3. οὐδὲν 
ἐλάσσω rep. 34, 7. very rhetorical. αὐτοὶ. . . νικᾶν antith. κρατεῖν 
«νον ἐκρατοῦντο paron. Κορίνθιοι . . . ᾿Αθηναῖοι antith. πολύ rep. 36, 
3. πολλῷ πολλαῖς paron. 5. δι᾽ ὀλίγου καὶ ἐς ὀλίγον paron. 37, 3. ἐπὶ 
τὰ τείχη καὶ πρὸ τῶν τειχῶν PATON. 39, 2. αὖθις καὶ αὐθημερόν parech. 
42, 3. παθεῖν... ἔπαθεν rep. 44, 2. τὴν μὲν Ow... ἀπιστεῖσθαι false 
antith., paris. 2. τὸ μὲν ἄρτι. .. προσανήει paris. ἄρτι... . ἔτι parech. 
7. φίλοι τε φίλοις καὶ πολῖται πολίταις paron. 48, 3. ἔργῳ. -. λόγῳ 
antith. 4. πολλοὺς. .. πλείους Paron. νῦν βοῶσιν . .. τἀναντία βοή- 
σεσθαι antith., rep. 409, 2. στενοχωρίᾳ ..«- πολεμίων... εὐρυχωρίᾳ eta 
σφῶν antith., paron. 3. pévew... μέλλειν antith., homoiot. 50, 3. 
βέλτιον χωροῦντα. . . χαλεπώτερον ἴσχοντα antith. 57, I. ἐπὶ Σικελίαν τε 
καὶ περὶ Σικελίας parOn. τοῖς μὲν ξυγκτησόμενοι . . . τοῖς δὲ ξυνδιασώσοντες 
antith. 5. Αἰολῆς Αἰολεῦσι Paron. Βοιωτοὶ Βοιωτοῖς paron. 7. Κορίν- 
θιοι. . . Κορινθίους paron. ἀνάγκῃ . - - ἔχθος false antith. 8. Μεγαρέων 
... Μεγαρεῦσι paron. 9. Δωριῆς ἐπὶ Δωριέας parONn. ἀποίκοις . . . ἀποί- 
κους TEP. 10. Δημοσθένους φιλίᾳ καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων εὐνοίᾳ paris. 58, 4. 
μέγεθός Te... μεγίστῳ Paron. 59, I. οὐκέτι οὐδὲν οὐδετέροις paron. 
3. οὐδὲν ἐς οὐδέν paron. 60, 2. οὔτε. .. εἶχον - -. οὔτε. . . ἕξειν paris. 
69, 2. ἔργῳ. . - εἶναι καὶ λόγῳ . . « εἰρῆσθαι false antith. ἐπονομάζων... 
ὀνομαστί paron. 70, 3 and 4. ναῦς νηί paron. 8. φεύγοντας φεύγουσιν 
paron. 71, 4. ἐν μεγάλῳ κινδύνῳ μέγα στρατόπεδον paron. 6. ἄλλος 
ἄλλῃ paron. 75,4. ἡ ρώμη καὶ τὸ σῶμα parech. πεπονθότας... πάθωσι 
rep. 6. οἵας... οἵαν antith., rep. 80, I. πολλοὶ ἐν πολλαῖς paron. 
3. διὰ πολεμίας καὶ [ἀπὸ] πολεμίων Tep. 5. worap@... ποταμόν ep. 
85, 23. οὐ πολὺ... πολύ antith., paron. 86, 3. τὸν μὲν πολεμιώτατον 
... τὸν δὲ... ἐπιτηδειότατον antith. 87, 5. τοῖς τε κρατήσασι . . . δυστυ- 


χέστατον antith., paris. 6. πάντα... πάντως . - . πανωλεθρίᾳ paron. 
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οὐδὲν ὀλίγον ἐς οὐδέν paron. πανωλεθρίᾳ ... ἀπώλετο paron. Sum- 
mary: Antithesis 19 (5 being false); parison 7; homoioteleuton 
2; paronomasia 29; parechesis 3; repetition Io. 

Comparing these results for Thucydides VII with those for 
Herodotus VI, we observe the rarity of repetition and the some- 
what greater frequency of the Gorgianic Figures (the books being 
almost equal in length). Here, as there, few cases of homoiote- 
leuton or parechesis are found, and the narrative is simple. It is, 
on the whole, however, less naive than that of Herodotus, as is 
shown by the absence of all crude repetition, and the very Gor-: 
gianic color of such occasional passages as 34, 7. 


4. Tradition of the Gorgianic Figures. 


The Gorgianic Figures having been defined and illustrated 
from the departments of Oratory and History in early Greek ~ 
prose, this study may fitly conclude with a few words regarding 
their tradition, i. e., their history in Greek Literature as a whole 
and in other literatures. 

What is known of these figures in the period of Greek Litera- 
ture from Homer to Gorgias has already been stated in discussing 
their invention. For their history in Greek Literature after 
Gorgias, the following Greek writers may be cited: Diodor. XII 
53, Philostr. Epist. 364, Hermog. II 437. Diodorus (flor. 8 B. C.) 
says that the Gorgianic Figures were much commended at first, 
but that in his day they found little favor. Hermogenes (flor. 170 
A. D.) says, on the other hand, that, although they were formerly 
ridiculed, at the time of his work they were very popular. Philo- 
stratus emphasizes the popularity of the Gorgianic Rhetoric in 
Thessaly, and with such famous Athenians as Critias and Thucy- 
dides. Dionysius (flor. 30 B.C.), as already seen, has some 
severe strictures on their excessive use. We infer, then, that in 
the first century B.C. the figures were held in slight esteem, 
probably as a reaction due to the great favor they had enjoyed 
with the Attic Orators, notably Isocrates. By the end of the 
second century A. D., another reaction had restored them to 
prominence. 

Modern treatment of the Gorgianic Figures after the period of 
early Greek prose has confined itself mainly to the Orators. 
Isocrates’ fondness for them, alluded to by himself, Panath. 3, has 
been generally recognized.'! Demosthenes’ usage is well worth 


1Cf. C. Schwabe, De dicendi genere Isocrateo, Halle, 1883, pp. 34-9. 
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attention, combining as it does the most desirable effects gained’ 
by previous writers." Dinarchus furnishes many instances, some 
of which have been collected in special studies devoted to his 
style.’ 

Considering the importance of the Orators for Rhetoric, it is 
natural that these figures should have been watched in their 
writings more closely than in the departments of Philosophy and 
the Drama. They are less prominent in these departments, and 
have attracted attention in parodic passages chiefly, e. g. the 
parody of Agathon in Ar. Thesm. 198 foll.,* or of Polus in Plat. 
Gorg. 467 B.* 

For authors of the post-classical period the Gorgianic Figures 
have not been sufficiently observed to warrant any definite 
statement. 

In other ancient literatures which make large use of the Gor- 
gianic Figures, these may be employed either independently or 
as aresult of contact with Greek. The elaborate parallelism of 
the Hebrew Scriptures is noteworthy. In the fifteenth chapter of 
Proverbs, for instance, nearly every sentence is a nicely-balanced 
antithesis. Greek influence is not to be assumed for Hebrew, but 
the abundance of the figures in Latin Literature’ is doubtless due 
to the study of Greek originals. 

Modern literatures distinguished by rhetorical balance and 
assonance of course cannot claim to have originated them.® Yet 
the inventions of Gorgias are no less effective and deserving of 
study in English than they were in early Greek. The antithesis 
and parallelism employed by certain English writers, e. g. 
Macaulay, have been recognized as among the chief sources of 
their rhetorical strength. While the artistic homoioteleuton alone 
is practically absent from even the literary English, the popular 
paronomasia, of which the pun is only a single species, may be 
found in almost every range of our speech. Thus the inquiry into 
the origin and use of a group of related figures in Greek receives 
additional warrant from the fact that it helps to understand the 
same figures constantly used with telling effect to-day. 


1 Blass, III 137-43; Rehdantz’ Index. 

?See the dissertation of Finke; also P. J. Vogel, In Dinarchum Curae 
Grammaticae Rhetoricae Criticae, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 55-61. 

3 Blass, I p. 78. *Cf. Thompson ad loc. 

®Cf. Οἷς. Orat. 167, referring to his own fondness for antithesis. 

® Cf. G. Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst, Berlin, 1885. 
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